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Letters may have been 
shortened because of 
space. Some names 
may have been changed 


US vote 


I have, for the first and only 
time, followed the actions of 
Donald Trump - I sent in my 
American postal ballot and I 
have voted in the state I lived in. 
I will not flaunt the candidate’s 
name I checked, in case I give 
someone apoplexy. 

I simply do not agree that 
the way to encourage a national 
working class movement is 
to abstain from voting. I was 
brought up in the Communist 
Party USA from birth. In my 
family all of my immediate 
relatives (including all but 
one of my grandparents) were 
diehard communists until the 
end. 

My parents gave several years 
of their lives to the Progressive 
Party (Henry Wallace 
Campaign), financed by the 
CPUSA, from the organisation 
for the 1948 election to the end 
of the 1952 presidency. In the 
20th century, this was the largest 
third party and it campaigned in 
most states (not all - finances 
wouldn’t allow it) until it itself 
fell apart. (Why it fell apart is 
another discussion, but being 
Roosevelt’s vice-president 
and the voice of a party which 
attempted to be a working class 
party did not necessarily mean 
much, as Wallace went on to 
become a rabid rightwinger.) 

But before and after that my 
parents, grandparents, aunts or 
uncles (all but two were CPers 
to the end) voted in every 
election - for Roosevelt, against 
Eisenhower, against Nixon, 
against both Bushes, etc. I was 
educated to do the same - to vote 
for the candidate who seemed to 
be able to allow chinks - even 
if only chinks - in the antt- 
labour, anti-working class, 
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virulently rightwing Republican 
programmes. The civil rights, 
equal education, housing 
protection and social security 
laws - what is excoriated by 
some as ‘Obamacare’ (although I 
always wanted to know what was 
wrong with caring), which gave 
some of the poorest Americans 
some medical care for the 
first time in their lives - were 
all enacted under Democratic 
presidents, many of whom in 
other spheres were nothing 
short of barbarians, especially 
in international spheres (Lyndon 
B Johnson comes to mind). 

Should one give up and wait 
for the revolution to bubble 
up from below? Should one 
accept that for those who are 
not able to access education and 
job security ‘the worse things 
are, the better they are for the 
revolution’? I won’t use the 
word that comes to mind in this 
family-friendly newspaper ... 

I believe that one should work 
for the revolution from where 
one starts. But it’s like the old 
joke: ‘I wouldn’t have started 
from here.’ One cannot wait until 
that place becomes a good place 
to start. As a dual national, I can 
vote in England and do so for the 
Labour Party with frustrating 
regularity, despite the fact that 
I disagree with much of its 
programme. After all, although 
Labour has the germs in it of 
a working class party, it is still 
pro-capitalist and enacts with 
regularity anti-working class 
laws. And on a smaller scale, 
where I live, where the Labour 
Party is almost hereditary, much 
of their programme has been 
argued and demonstrated against 
by the left. But I still vote. 

In my view, there is no reason 
for me not to vote in my natal 
country because the people I 
am voting for are not working 
towards the revolution. My 
grandfather used to say about 
the USA that the revolution 
would not come in his lifetime, 
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Sunday October 18 5pm 
‘A week in politics’ 
Political report and discussion 
from the CPGB’s Provisional Central Committee 


Special sessions 


Sunday October 25 5pm 
103rd anniversary of the October revolution 
Speaker: Lars T Lih 


Sunday November 1 5pm 
The US left: Biden, Trump and the crisis in the Democratic 
Socialists of America 
Speakers: Parker McQueeney and Jonah Martell 


If you wish to take part in these Zoom meetings, 
email Stan Keable at: secretary@labourpartymarxists.org.uk 


Organised by CPGB: www.cpgb.org.uk and 
Labour Party Marxists: www.labourpartymarxists.org.uk 





or mine, and maybe not in my 
children’s lifetimes, but it 
would come eventually. And 
the important thing for anyone 
who believed in revolution was 
to keep working towards it. I 
am doing that in Britain, and 
I continue to vote in England, 
but I am also an American, 
and I vote there. And if/when 
the revolution erupts in either 
country, no-one will be happier 
or more involved than me. 
Gaby Rubin 

London 


No to lockdown 


The contribution from Arthur 
Bough is to be welcomed 
(Letters, October 8). For far too 
long opposition to the draconian 
lockdowns in_ response _ to 
Covid-19, with a few honourable 
exceptions, has been allowed to 
be monopolised by the political 
right. 

The enthusiasm with which 
most of the left have wilfully 
suspended critical faculties 
and tossed rational assessment 
under the Covid bus for the 
purpose of scoring political 
points has been alarming. This 
has generally taken cover under 
a ridiculously simplistic ‘safety 
versus the bosses’ profits’ 
narrative, ignoring both the fact 
that any public policy seeking 
to foreground what is in the best 
interests of most people needs 
to be based on a comprehensive 
understanding of health, 
employing’ _ rationality and 
perspective in its assessment of 
risk; as well as the undeniable 
reality that significant sections 
of capital - most notably cyber 
capitalists - are fully behind 
authoritarian lockdowns and 
expanding their wealth to even 
more obscene levels as a result 
of it. This fact is surely not 
dissociated from their barely- 
disguised zeal in_ censoring 
dissenting voices - even those 
of leading scientists - on their 
platforms. Those most affected 
by the economic fallout of 
lockdowns continue to be the 
poorest. 

In the process, wider issues 
of civil liberties, including 
the right to protest, are being 
globally suppressed. Whilst 
it wasn’t so long ago _ that 
thousands of people - mostly on 
the left - were protesting at Boris 
Johnson’s decision to suspend 
parliament for a few days in 
order to assist the passage of 
Brexit, passed in a popular vote 
many of them openly sought to 
overturn, the silence over the 
far more worrying suspension 
of civil liberties and democratic 
norms we have — recently 
witnessed has in contrast been 
shamefully deafening. 

For those interested in 
finding out more about the 
leftwing case against lockdown, 
I would suggest checking 
out the recent interview with 
Katherine Yih, a Harvard 
biologist and epidemiologist, 
and the professor of medicine, 
Martin Kulldorff, in Jacobin 
magazine (as well, of course, 
as the heroic work being done 
by Dr Sunetra Gupta of Oxford 
University). ‘Don’t do anything 
until everything is a 100% 
risk-free’ is not only a cynical 
and opportunistic stance, 
but an irrational, hysterical, 
unsustainable, joyless and 
life-annulling philosophy 
that risks marching us_ into 
a bio-security state where 
increasing authoritarianism and 


atomisation is justified by pious 
corporate virtue-signalling. 
Keith Potter 

email 


NHS disarray 


A friend on Facebook recently 
carried a piece by a “long-term 
NHS campaigner” about the 
difficulties she faced getting a 
Covid-19 test for her child, who 
had a temperature. It was one of 
a growing number of examples 
of the incompetence of this 
government’s ‘test and trace’ 
(lack of) strategy. She describes 
the problems she faced, as did a 
woman in my local paper. From 
Reading she tried Newbury 
without luck, and was then sent 
to Swindon. There she says there 
were at least 10 testing bays, but 
only two other cars waiting, yet 
that morning she had seen posts 
from people desperate to get a 
test. 

The woman on Facebook went 
on to talk about possibly the 
biggest fly in the ointment - the 
2012 Health and Social Care Act. 
This set up NHS England and, as 
it says in Wikipedia, “It oversees 
the budget, planning, delivery 
and day-to-day operation of the 
commissioning side”. So, as 
many have pointed out, we no 
longer have a national health 
service, but just a commissioning 
agency to dole out work - or 


rather taxpayers’ money - to 
whoever the government thinks 
is worthy. 


The blessed Clement Attlee’s 
government founded the NHS 
in 1948, as we are constantly 
reminded by the Labour Party, 
but they haven’t had an awful 
lot to cheer us up with lately. 
It was done in the teeth of Tory 
Opposition, as they constantly 
fail to remind us, but the 
Labour government was already 
proposing charges in 1951 - for 
prescriptions, and dental and 
optical care. Aneurin Bevan and 
Harold Wilson resigned from the 
government in protest. 

Charges haven’t stopped 
going up since. I’m a pensioner 
and I can get free eye tests, but 
still have to pay the high cost of 
spectacles. Dental inspections 
(hopefully they will return one 
day) have to be paid for even 
on an NHS inspection and I 
paid several hundred pounds 
for a partial plate a few years 
ago. I don’t have to pay for 
prescriptions, but for those that 
do they are now £9.15 per item, 
which is one hell of a lot of 
money. Meanwhile, privatisation 
continues apace: clinics, hospital 
operations - including those in 
NHS hospitals - but the clinics 
all bear the NHS logo. The new 
owners like the reputation, and 
they like the money even more. 


Labour governments have 
done their bit: the best known 
‘bits’ perhaps were _ their 


‘public-private partnerships’ to 
build hospitals and saddle the 
NHS with huge debts; and the 
long running saga of the failed 
IT system for patient records - 
this was eventually abandoned 
when costs reached around £10 
billion. That cost does, it must 
be said, look like chicken feed 
now. 

It would be interesting to 
know how much of the NHS and 
its services have been privatised: 
how much has it been hollowed 
out? Who would know? There 
are academics who follow 
this, but how accessible is the 
information? I think we can be 
confident that the government 


doesn’t want us to know - and 
neither do the mainstream 
media. We’ve seen the large 
sums thrown at the private 
sector during Covid. We’ve seen 
the tales, as with the tests, of 
how useless they are, but the 
Tories are intent on this. Money 
for the private sector - especially 
if they donate to the right party 
and politicians. 

We’ve also seen that the 
public sector, the NHS, local 
authorities, etc have been very 
effective, but starved of cash, 
and so rely on the hard work and 
good will of their employees. 
Much of this has been reported, 
but so what? The Guardian, 
for instance will report some 
scandals and that’s it - job done. 
But, the trouble is that ‘drip, 
drip, drip’ is becoming ‘torrent, 
torrent, flood’. 

The most recent scandal I’ve 
seen reported was an article in 
The Guardian headed “NHS 
trusts warn fines for missing 
waiting list targets ‘mad and 
unfair’” (October 12). They’ve 
got to get “non-emergency 
operations to near-normal levels 
by the end of this month”. This 
is plainly not on. It would be 
bad enough without Covid, but 
now it’s ‘Get your operations 
up to date or we'll take away 
the money that you need to do 
it!’ And with Covid it looks like 
sheer, sadistic stupidity. 

But, despite appearances, 
they don’t really do ‘stupidity’: 
sadism, yes, but not stupidity. 
They do these things on purpose. 
To privatise the NHS you have 
to try at least to reduce its 
popularity; one way of doing 
that - in fact the best way - is to 
defund it. Make those who can 
afford it go private, while those 
who can’t can be left to die. 

Who’s going to do anything 
about it? Not the Labour (‘Just 
you wait for four years’) Party. 
The trouble is, within four years 
the US corporations may own all 
of the NHS and we’ll be paying 
their prices. UK _ politicians 
won’t mind - there are plenty of 
rewarding sinecures given for 
their help. 

The working class needs its 
own press to lead the fight and 
to tell the truth. There are plenty 
of blogs and online sites that do 
the truth bit already, but we need 
the resources of a mass party to 
do the job properly. 

Jim Nelson 
email 


Deserting Labour 


The figure of 38,423 is etched on 
my brain. This is the number of 
votes my Tory MP, Steve Barclay, 
received in the December 2019 
general election. With a majority 
of 29,993 it makes North East 
Cambridgeshire the eighth safest 
Tory seat in England. 

Whilst this constituency 
- more commonly known as 


Fenland - is not located in 
the Midlands or the north of 
England, it does have some 


similarities with the 56 so-called 
‘Red Wall’ seats which voted 
for Eton-toff Boris Johnson. In 
Fenland the working class gave 
up on the Labour Party during 
the era of Tony Blair’s New 
Labour. It is several years since 
Labour had any town, parish, 
district or county council seats. 

To give me an idea why so 
many working class_ people 
continue to vote Tory in 
Fenland, I recently read two 
books about the collapse in the 
Labour vote in the Red Wall 
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seats and the 700,000 former 
lifelong Labour voters in these 
seats who voted Tory for the 
first time in December 2019. 
The two books are The fall of the 
Red Wall: the Labour Party no 
longer represents people like us 
by Steve Rayson and Beyond the 
Red Wall: why Labour lost, how 
the Conservatives won and what 
will happen next by Deborah 
Mattinson. 

The former book is written by 
a budding academic and includes 
a wide-ranging investigation of 
research into the last general 
election. The latter concentrates 
on post-election focus groups 


in the six months following 
the election, carried out in 
Accrington, Darlington and 


Stoke. Both books conclude that 
Brexit and Jeremy Corbyn were 
not the cause of 700,000 people 
voting for the party led by the 
Eton toff for the first time, 
but were a symptom of a great 
malaise at work, starting with 
the election of Mrs Thatcher in 
i: 

Both books refer to focus 
groups and analysis carried out 
in the 56 Red Wall seats by 
Lord Michael Ashcroft, and by 
the rightwing Labour Together 
group, which is a front for 
the Blairite Labour pressure 
groups, Progress and Labour 
First. Deborah Mattinson was 
also Gordon Brown’s_ focus 
group guru when he was prime 
minister, sO you can see where 
she is coming from. However, 
her book does give a very good 
insight into the preferences and 
prejudices of former working 
class Labour’ voters, who 
are now supporters of Boris 
Johnson. 


At the same time, Steve 
Rayson’s book explains how 
superficial most people’s 


interest is in politics and current 
affairs, noting that they mostly 
spend just four minutes a week 
observing these topics on TV, in 
newspapers and on social media. 
Deborah Mattinson details how 
most of the women in her focus 
groups in Accrington, Darlington 
and Stoke work in retail, heath or 
social care - some having to do 
two or three jobs just to make 
ends meet. Most of the men in the 
groups have been made redundant 
several times and some of them 


work as self-employed painters 
and decorators, plumbers, 
electricians and _ construction 
workers. 

The members of these focus 
groups are concerned about 
the decline of manufacturing 
industry in their areas and are 
worried about the state of their 
town centres, including the often 
boarded up shops in the high 
street. A good indicator of a Red 
Wall seat is that the majority of 
people voted ‘leave’ in 2016. 
Another indicator is the closure 
or impending closure of the local 
Marks and Spencer shop. The 
contrasts between the ‘anywhere’ 
graduates, who occupy the nearby 
cities, and the ‘somewhere’ non- 
graduates in the small towns 
surrounding the cities 1s clearly 
evident - a ‘somewhere’ person 
being defined as someone who 
lives within 15 miles of his or 
her mother. 

Both books fail to note the 
ineffectiveness of the 13 years 
of New Labour government 
in doing anything for the 
economies of the Red Wall 
seats, apart from the building of 
warehouses for companies and 
call centres - the latter being 
mostly zero-hours, minimum- 
wage jobs. At the same time, the 
two authors fail to note the effect 
of the failure of Labour councils 
to oppose cuts in the grant 
given by central government 
to local government since 
2010. Similarly, former Labour 
parliamentary strongholds such 
as in the north-east were used 
as a launchpad for entry into 
national politics in Sedgefield 
(Tony Blair), Darlington (Alan 
Milburn), Sunderland (David 
Miliband) and Hartlepool (Peter 
Mandelson). Just as in Scotland, 
the Labour Party in_ these 
rotten boroughs deserved what 
happened to them on December 
12 last year. 

The conclusion from both 
books is that Labour needs a new 
Tony Blair - Sir Keir Starmer? 
And that Labour needs to be 
more patriotic and anti-migrant 
by campaigning for a _ points- 
based immigration system. The 
former has already been taken 
up by Starmer and it is only time 
before he descends into anti- 
migrant rhetoric. In Deborah 
Mattinson’s focus groups it 


Breath of fresh air 


Rew disappointingly, we 
only received £220 for our 
October fighting fund in the last 
week, taking our running total 
up to a mere £592. I say ‘mere’ 
because we need £2,000 each and 
every month, and half of October 
has already gone. So we are way 
behind where we ought to be. 

Of course, this time of the 
month is always the worst for 
standing orders - there were 
only three of them over the last 
seven days - so I would expect 
to make up some ground next 
week. Nevertheless, I wouldn’t 
say no to a bit of a boost! As 
for those three SOs, they were 
from PB (£60), HN (£30) and 
DV (£25), so they were certainly 
generous. But we could do with a 
few more readers joining them in 
their monthly commitment to the 
Weekly Worker. 

In addition to those standing 
orders, we received two very 
useful PayPal donations from 
regular contributors MF and 





RL - they both chipped in with 
their usual £50. In addition, 
comrade BR made his first ever 
£5 donation. He writes: “What 
a breath of fresh air! How come 
I've never come across the 
Weekly Worker before?” 

He also asks when we’re going 
to start printing again: “I’d love 
to get a copy in my hands!” Well, 
the news isn’t so good on that one, 
I’m afraid. With the possibility 
of a second lockdown looming, 
we'll have to wait and see. 

Anyway that’s all of I’ve got 
to report by way of contributions 
- once more, there was nothing 
that came our way by post this 
week. So, as I say, now we need 
a bit of a spurt to make up for lost 
ground @ 

Robbie Rix 


Fill in a standing order form 
(back page), donate via our 
website, or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 


came up time and time again that 
the Labour Party does not look 
like or represent working class 
people any more. Interestingly 
one participant said that Labour 
MPs should live on a worker’s 
wage with realistic expenses, in 
order that they understand what 
it means to have to make ends 
meet every week. I can’t see 
Labour agreeing to this. 

Only buy these two books if 
you are really interested in why 
700,000 former Labour voters 
decided to vote Conservative. 
Otherwise, just check out the 
numerous reviews of the two 
books on Amazon. 

John Smithee 


Cambridgeshire 
Uncanny 
Thanks again to Gary Simons, 
whose letter on one _ level 
contains many interesting 


points, most of which I actually 
agree with (Letters, October 8). 
Unfortunately Gary continues to 
demonstrate an uncanny ability 
to either misunderstand or 
misrepresent what I am saying. 


Before I tackle some of 
these misrepresentations, 
I feel inclined to remind 
readers that  Gary’s letters 


have been in response to an 
article I wrote a few weeks 
ago about the government’s 
recently published UK strategy 
attempting to tackle the problem 
of obesity; an article where I 
think I quite clearly took the 
position that not only was this 
strategy woefully inadequate, 
but that the increasing incidence 
of obesity is very much a 
symptom of modern capitalism 
- not “biological maladaptation 
by humans”, as Gary Simons 
insists 1s my position (‘Worse 
than useless’, September 4). 

Capitalism is a system that 
subjects the working class to an 
environment that is obesogenic 
- where they are subjected to 
the double burden of obesity 
and malnutrition. To quote 
the article, “The oligopolistic 
food industry has led to the 
homogenisation of global diets 
in favour of highly processed, 
high-calorie, but nutritionally 
poor foods.” I have argued that 
human biology has evolved in an 
environment very different from 
the one that capitalism exposes 
us to - a system that has been 
around an insignificant amount 
of time in evolutionary terms. 

Gary Simons also seems 
determined to have me believe 
that modern-day obesity is 
a “simple result of higher 
calorie intake and lower energy 
expenditure among people in 
capitalist societies”. Again not 
true: the calorie in/out balance 
is just one factor - another 
being, as Gary mentions, the 
quality of foods we are subjected 
to. I have previously written 
about the harmful metabolic 
consequences of sugar and 
particularly the toxic effects of 
fructose - a favoured ingredient 
of modern food manufacturers 
(‘The bitter taste of capitalism’, 
August 13 2015). The addition 
of sugar to the majority of 
processed foods makes them both 
calorie-dense and _ nutritionally 
poor. This is implicated in the 
increasing incidence of type-2 
diabetes, obesity and metabolic 
syndromes. 

I am sorry to disappoint Gary 
Simons, but the notion that not 
all calories are equivalent from 
the point of view of human 
metabolism does not “wildly 
contradict” my world view. 
James Linney 
email 


Friday January 8 - Sunday January 10 2021 


Online Communist University 


2021 winter 


After the US presidential election 
Consequences and considerations 





Friday 6.00pm 





“The crisis in the United States and prospects for the left” 
Speaker: Donald Parkinson 


Saturday 10.00am 
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Party and programme 
Speaker: Mike Macnair 


Saturday 2.00pm 
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The continuing ethnic cleansing of Palestine 
Speaker: Ilan Pappé 


Saturday: 6.00pm 






The bankruptcy of left Labourism 
Speaker: Jack Conrad 


Sunday 10.00am 


The Middle East after the US elections 
Speakers: Moshe Machover and Yassamine Mather 


Sunday 2.00pm 
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System and hegemons - can relative decline be reversed 
Hillel Ticktin 


Sunday 7.00pm 





> . 
Crossroad of civilisation: China and the west 
Speaker: Peter Nolan 


Please register your interest by emailing office@cpgb.org.uk 
Organised by CPGB: www.cpgb.org.uk; and Labour Party Marxists: 
www.labourpartymarxists.org.uk 
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World looks on 


Uncertainty about the American presidency makes for anxious times 1n every other country. 
Paul Demarty sees conflicts, breakdown and wars ahead 


shy’, might have been invented 

for those of us trying to guess 
who will emerge victorious in the 
US presidential race three weeks 
from now. 

At present, national polls tend to 
put Joe Biden around 10 points clear, 
although things are a little tighter in 
key swing states, with leads of 7%- 
8% in Wisconsin, Pennsylvania and 
Michigan, rust-belt states that came 
out narrowly for Donald Trump in 
2016, and tighter margins in Florida, 
Arizona and Ohio. An anxious 
critical distance is maintained by 
Democratic voters, however, given 
that similar margins of victory 
were predicted in 2016 for Hillary 
Clinton, at a time when there was 
not a clear conservative majority 
in the supreme court and four more 
years of gerrymandering and voter 
suppression were still to come. 

No outcome, it seems, is off the 
table - from a Biden landslide that 
sees him sweep up 400 or more 
electoral college votes and the 
Democrats obtaining the trifecta of 
Senate, House and presidency that 
they have proven so incompetent at 
using for any end whatever in the 
past; to yet another Trump smash 
‘n’ grab; or - perhaps the most 
feared outcome - a disputed poll 
and a subsequent prolonged period 
of legal and even street battles. 

If all that gets the cortisol surging 
in blue states, the anxiety is hardly 
confined to America. Trump’s only 
real strategic gambit for this election 
has been to turn it into another 
‘coupon election’ to the detriment 
of the People’s Republic of China. 
It is not at all clear, however, that a 
Biden presidency will meaningfully 
walk back from that, since under 
Barack Obama the US military 
was already meddling in the South 
China Sea, and between that and 
four years of Trumpite  sabre- 
rattling, Xi Jinping’s regime has 
increased its assertiveness in its 
‘near-abroad’ - and indeed its ‘not- 
quite-abroad’ in the case of Hong 


Te phrase, ‘Once bitten, twice 


Kong. The rather weaker regime 
of Vladimir Putin in Russia has 
rather more to fear, if the last years 
of Obama’s administration were 
anything to go by, and the rhetoric 
of the last few years will have 
changed nothing. The traditional 
geostrategy obsession with control 
of the Eurasian heartland looks to 
fuse with increasingly delirious anti- 
Russian rhetoric and accusations of 
political manipulation by the people 
who will, in all likelihood, staff a 
Biden administration. 

From there, we may continue our 
world tour westwards, to Europe - 
long the battleground between the 
US and Russia. Though the Russians 
have been severely weakened since 
the end of the cold war, Putin has 
lately been able to make friends; the 
repeated expansion of the European 
Union was supposed to extend the 
US sphere of influence eastwards, 
and certainly did so for a time, but 
under the pressure of successive 
crises the core European powers 
have lost their grip on _ things. 
Trump’s contemptuous attitude to 
America’s European ‘partners’ has 
presented Germany and France 
with an incentive to build up an 
independent profile at exactly the 
moment when European institutions 
are less capable of doing so. The 
embarrassing matter of Europe’s 
energy dependence on _ Russia, 
meanwhile, was highlighted by the 
recent case of Alexei Navalny’s 
poisoning, presumably by the 
Russian state. 

Finally, we arrive on our own 
doorstep in Britain. Aside from 
having, like our _ transatlantic 
friends, an especially bad pandemic 
response, there is one major issue 
bedevilling the government of 
this country - the Brexit that Boris 
Johnson was elected to “get done”. 
That was, of course, supposed to 
be done and dusted this month, but 
the rhetoric is softening a little; and 
surely not a minor consideration 1s 
the fact that Trump’s presidency 
seems to be hanging by a thread. 


There are reports that the Johnsonites 
are waking up to a potentially major 
headache: Trump would no doubt 
have foisted a humiliating trade 
deal on the British government, but 
a deal there would likely have been, 
since Trump so loves to be seen 
making them and the Brits would 
merely have to work with him to 
give him whatever he wants. 

If a Biden government seeks to 
reconstruct the old US-led order in 
Europe, however, it will have to face 
up to the fact that America’s once 
loyal instrument in this theatre 1s 
rather out of service. Britain wielded 
America’s veto in the European 
Union; the City of London was a 
beachhead for Wall Street in one of 
the world’s most important markets. 
Perhaps, under the guiding hand of 
a Hillary Clinton state department, 
the Tories would have been moved 
gently in the direction of a ‘Brexit 
in name only’ approach; that, of 
course, has not happened, and if 
and when ‘the Blob’ takes back 
control under Biden, there will be 
a certain amount of trepidation in 
Westminster as to the significance 
of that for the 51st State. Emmanuel 
Macron has certainly on occasion 
hinted at a future where the Bourse 
takes the position of the City - 
perhaps that would be an easier 
alternative for the state department 
than finding a new job for Britain. 
Geopolitics is not a place where 
masters feel any noblesse oblige 
towards their flunkies. 


Underlying 
There is a commonality to all these 
scenarios, which is this: a change 
of regime in the US will be faced 
with the reality of reconstructing an 
order which the American state has 
left fallow for the last four years. 
Behind all the jeremiads about 
Trump’s_ crudity, impulsiveness, 
guilelessness and all the rest - 
indeed, behind the _ persistent 
conspiracy theories about his 
friendliness towards Russia - 1s 
immense frustration that, at a 


moment of great unrest in almost 
every region of the world, the US, as 
the global hegemon, has found itself 
completely strategically paralysed 
by a few disaffected ex-steelworkers 
in Pennsylvania (and so on) for a 
period of four years. The delicate 
carrot-and-stick routine the US has 
imposed upon China since Richard 
Nixon’s visit has been replaced by 
a frothy game of rhetorical chicken 
- though China is far from replacing 
the US in_ global leadership, 
whatever excitable western pundits 
and Chinese top bods might think, 
Trump has achieved little except 
reducing his or his successors’ room 
for manoeuvre; and so it goes on. 

That is the view from the US think 
tank, the Rand Corporation, at any 
rate; but the truth is that four more 
years of the Trump doctrine will 
amount to a strategic shift, towards 
exploitative bilateralism, and such 
wonks (and future Bidenesque 
‘moderates’ in American executive 
office, should any be permitted to 
arise) will have to make the best of 
it. 

The underlying dynamic, as we 
have often argued, is decline. Not 
the least of Trump’s gripes about 
the sorry state of his country four 
years ago was its entanglement in 
hopeless, unwinnable wars, out 
of which the US was apparently 
getting nothing whatever. He 
promises that troops will be home 
from Afghanistan by Christmas. 
He has, at least, succeeded in 
not getting roped into any more 
catastrophic misadventures, unlike 
Barack Obama, who added Libya to 
America’s recent tally of culpable 
state failures, and threw plenty of 
petrol on the Syrian blaze to boot. 
Trump’s approach to war has been 
to turn existing overseas conflicts 
into photo-ops (look, we dropped 
the mother of all bombs on some 
bad terrorists!). He understands, 
instinctively, that the post-9/11 
forever war is a sort of Vietnam in 
extremely slow motion - unwinnable 
and waiting for somebody to declare 


bankruptcy on it; but also that doing 
so will look like - and indeed be 
- admitting defeat, which is not 
exactly in line with his personal 
brand. 

If he has, at least, lived up 
to his promise of an otherwise 
unTrumpian caution on this front, 
it is in the end a matter of the last 
attempt to seriously rejuvenate the 
hegemonic position of the USA - 
the neoconservative strategy of the 
Bush administration - having ended 
in failure, failure that precisely has 
not yet ended. Quietly, in the three 
decades since the fall of the Soviet 
bloc, America has slid into crisis 
management. 

Hegemonic decline is only in the 
longest term irreversible; indeed, 
in a time-horizon wide enough 
that we may very plausibly be 
destroyed as a global civilisation 
by catastrophic climate change 
before American hegemony gives 
up the ghost (not very /ong before, 
naturally). In order to recover its 
untrammelled superiority, decisive 
strategic action is required - but 
what strategy? America stands at 
a fork in the road today, but we 
can now see that it did so four 
years ago as well; it was just not 
addressed seriously, because 
people thought that Trump was a 
clown and doomed, rather than a 
sign that US-led global order was 
in such crisis that even Americans 
could no longer believe it. 

Can the USA reconstruct a 
multilateral pax Americana? 
Can it manage a shift towards 
being merely the biggest dog in a 
multipolar fight? And into which 
fatal slipstreams will the rest of us 
be drawn? With the political choice 
in this election reduced to merely 
the sterile old order and a still- 
inchoate successor, the rest of us 
are reduced, merely, to waiting for 
the result - and then waiting to see 
the American empire, in new or old 
form, back to its bloody work @ 
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WASHINGTON 








More Russia wars 





The US political crisis cannot be reduced to a single party or individual, writes Daniel Lazare 






ith the US presidential contest 
WY rnin heading for a fiery 

breakdown, Washington - or 
at least a small corner of it - is busy 
refighting the ‘great Russia wars’ of 
the previous election cycle. 

The reason is a series of releases 
by John Ratcliffe, the nghtwing Texas 
congressman whom Trump named 
director of national intelligence in 
July 2019 with the express purpose 
of “reim|ing] in” intelligence agencies 
that in his opinion “have run amok”’. 
The result is a stream of intelligence 
documents whose purpose is to throw 
Democrats off balance by showing 
how the three-year destabilisation 
effort known as Russiagate may have 
begun. 

Russiagate is a classic example of 
how a far-fetched conspiracy theory 
can seize control of an entire political 
class. For Britons, it no doubt calls to 
mind the great ‘anti-Semitism’ witch- 
hunt against Jeremy Corbyn - except 
that the “collusion delusion’, as Trump 
calls it, went on far longer and sought to 
prove not only that Trump was a bigot 
(something everybody already knew), 
but that he was in the pay of a foreign 
power. Since there was no way Trump 
could have survived such charges if 
proven, the campaign was plainly 
aimed at driving him out of office and 
undoing an entire presidential election. 

It was a palace coup, in other 
words, in which top law-enforcement 
officials - acting FBI director Andrew 
McCabe and deputy attorney general 
Rod Rosenstein - secretly discussed 
bugging Trump or using the US 
constitution’s 25th amendment to force 
him to resign.’ The effort flopped when 
special prosecutor Robert Mueller 
reported in March 2019 that he was 
unable to come up with evidence 
that the Trump campaign “conspired 
or coordinated with the Russian 
government”. But Russiagate begat 
Ukrainegate - an effort to prove that 
Trump had tried to do Russia’s bidding 
by holding up a weapons shipment for 
the Ukraine. Ukrainegate then begat 
impeachment, which flopped as well. 

So Russiagate also stands out as an 
example of how destabilisation leads to 
more destabilisation. The conclusion 
that Trump drew from the entire 
pseudo-scandal is that Democrats will 
stop at nothing to bring him down. 
Hence, he has made it clear that he will 
stop at nothing to prevent Democrats 
from winning next month. As Trump 
tells thousands of armed followers to 
“stand back and stand by’, because 
“somebody’s got to do something 
about Antifa and the left’, an ordinary 
election thus shows increasing signs of 
turning into a civil war. 


Sensitive 


Ratcliffe’s first major disclosure 
concerns transcripts of phone calls that 
Mike Flynn, the ex-army general and 
intelligence chief whom Trump had 
named as his national security advisor, 
had with Russian ambassador Sergey 
Kislyak in December 2016. 

The conversations caused a storm 
when word got out in February 2017, 
because they seemed to show Flynn 
working behind the scenes with 
Russia to undermine US policy, while 
Barack Obama was still in office. 
The Washington Post described them 
as a “full-blown crisis” while the 
New Yorker said they were “possibly 
illegal”, because one occurred on the 
very day that the Obama administration 
announced that it was expelling 35 
Russian diplomats “in retaliation for 
Russia’s efforts to swing the election 


in Trump’s favour’? A few weeks 





Democrats used dirty tricks .... now Trump is doing the same 


later, Flynn was forced to step down 
- not because of the conversations 
themselves, but because he had 
supposedly lied about them to vice- 
president Mike Pence. 

It was all quite mysterious, but 
the transcripts shed light on what the 
incident was really about. The first thing 
to keep in mind is that the conversations 
occurred during a constitutional grey 
zone, the nine- or 10-week interregnum 
between election and tauguration 
on January 20 2017. Bill Clinton 
caused a small ruckus by meeting 
with then-Mexican president Carlos 
Salinas before formally taking office 
in early 1993, while Obama, trying to 
keep a discreet distance, nonetheless 
sent ex-secretary of state Madeleine 
Albright to chat up various heads of 
state during an emergency economic 
summit a few days after his election 
in November 2008. So Flynn may 
have been pushing it by playing “an 
active role on the presidential transition 
team” in late 2016, as last year’s 
Mueller report noted, “coordinating 
policy positions and communicating 
with foreign government officials, 
including Russian ambassador to the 
United States Sergey Kislyak’’. But 
he probably assumed that he was well 
within his rights. 

Still, the discussions touched on a 
number of sensitive subjects according 
to the transcripts.” On December 23 
2016, Flynn told Kislyak that “Moscow 
and Washington ... will not achieve 
stability i the Middle East without 
working with each other against this 
radical Islamist crowd.” On December 
29, he urged Russia not to overreact 
to Obama’s expulsion of the Russian 
diplomats: 


Number one, what I would ask you 
guys to do - and make sure you ... 
convey this, OK? - do not, do not, 
uh, allow this administration to box 
us in, right now, OK? ... So, you 
know, depending on ... what, uh, 
actions they take over this current 
issue of the cyber stuff ... what I 
would ask Russia to do is ... only 
make it reciprocal .... Don’t go any 
further than you have to. Because I 
don’t want us to get into something 
that has to escalate on a, you know, 
on a tit for tat. You follow me, 
ambassador? 


Kislyak did indeed follow, and the 
next day Russia announced that it 
would pause before taking retaliatory 
measures. ““Great move on delay (by V 
Putin),” Trump tweeted in response. “I 
always knew he was very smart!” 
Corporate media went wild, and not 
only was Flynn given the boot for lying 
to Pence, but months later he found 


rue Nee 


himself pleading guilty to charges of 
making “false, fictitious and fraudulent 
statements” after the FBI questioned 
him as well. But the real problem was 
not misstatements, but the US line on 
both Syria and Russia, which Flynn 
had crossed in dangerous ways. 

What is wrong with US-Russian 
cooperation against ‘Islamic 
terrorism’? In fact, the idea ran counter 
to official Washington policy, which 
was less to oppose Islamic State than to 
use it as a battering ram against Bashar 
al-Assad, Russia’s main Middle East 
ally. As secretary of state John Kerry 
told a group of pro-rebel supporters in 
October 2016 about Russia’s decision 
to intervene on behalf of Assad, 


The reason Russia came in 1s 
because ISIL [Islamic State of 
Iraq and the Levant] was getting 
stronger. Daesh was threatening the 
possibility of going to Damascus 
and so forth, and that’s why Russia 
came in, because they didn’t want 
a Daesh government and they 
supported Assad. And we know this 
was growing. We were watching. 
We saw that Daesh was growing in 
strength, and we thought Assad was 
threatened. We thought, however, 
we could probably manage, that 
Assad might then negotiate. Instead 
of negotiating, he got ... Putin 
in to support him. So it’s truly 
complicated.* 


This does not mean that Obama 
wanted a Daesh government - at least 
not exactly. But it shows that the 
admunistration’s goal was to stand by 
and watch as IS brought Assad to his 
knees - and then swoop down, negotiate 
his resignation and replace him with a 
leader more amenable to US interests; 
and, of course, those of Israel and Saudi 
Arabia as well. 

It was a pipedream that would have 
ended with an IS takeover. But it was 
what the Washington foreign-policy 
establishment wanted and _ therefore 
what it was determined to get. The 
other dangerous line that Flynn 
crossed, of course, involved Russia 
itself. Relations had plunged since 
Russia’s seizure of the Crimea in 2014 
and then had taken another dip when 
Russia-backed Syrian troops routed 
the last rebel forces from Aleppo in 
December 2016. US policies had ended 
in a double disaster, and anti-Kremlin 
hawks were therefore in no mood for 
a national security advisor who wanted 
to form alliance with a country that had 
allegedly installed his boss in office. 

Flynn had to go. As an anti-Trump 
article put it in the New York Observer 
- a weekly, ironically, owned by 
Trump’s son-in-law, Jared Kushner - 


the intelligence community was rising 
up in revolt “against a White House 
it considers leaky, untruthful and 
penetrated by the Kremlin’’.° 


Destabilisation 


But how to make him go was another 
issue. A second tidbit released by 
Ratcliffe concerns handwritten notes 
from a meeting in late January 2017 
- a month after the Assad regime’s 
recapture of Aleppo and just a day 
after FBI agents grilled Flynn about 
the Kislyak talks in his new White 
House office. The meeting involved 
top officials from the department of 
justice and the FBI, including FBI 
general counsel James Baker. Flynn 
was Clearly the main topic. 

Referring to the Logan Act - a law 
against private diplomacy dating from 
1799 - the notes state: “Logan Act - ‘no 
reasonable prosecutor’ - uphill battle - 
other transition teams - first time to use 
is 

It sounds like something out of a 
mystery novel. But what it seems to 
mean is that, while someone suggested 
using the Logan Act to nail Flynn to 
the wall, the general sense was that this 
would not fly, because the law was a 
dead letter that had never led to a single 
conviction in more than two centuries. 

The idea that top Obama 
administration officials would think of 
using the Logan Act against members 
of an incoming administration engaged 
in activities that were both traditional 
and routine is startling in itself. But 
the notes go on: “Baker - how do 
you assess 1001, when you wouldn’t 
prosecute the underlying crime?” 
Since section 1001 is the portion of the 
US criminal code dealing with lying 
to investigators, the meaning seems 
clear as well. How do you prosecute 
someone for lying, Baker seems to be 
asking, when what he’s lying about is 
not criminal in nature? 

This may sound technical, but 
it imvolves an important point. 
Investigators cannot pick people up off 
the street, pepper them with questions, 
and then throw them in jail if they 
are less than truthful. They have got 
to have a reason to question them: 
ie, a reasonable belief that they are 
engaged in activities that are against 
the law. This is why Trump attorney 
general William Barr moved to dismiss 
Flynn’s guilty plea last May: because 
his conversations with the Russian 
ambassador were perfectly above 
board and whatever lies he may have 
told were therefore irrelevant. (The 
Flynn case is still in litigation.) The 
notes released by Ratcliffe show Baker 
and other top officials wrestling with 
the same problem, but still opting to 
forge ahead. 

The third Ratcliffe disclosure, 
finally, concerns handwritten notes 
that then-CIA director John Brennan 
jotted down after briefing Obama 
about Russian interference three 
months earlier. In a recent letter, 
Ratcliffe imformed the Senate 
judiciary committee that the notes 
indicated that US intelligence had 
gotten its hands on a 


Russian intelligence _—_ analysis 
alleging that US _ presidential 
candidate Hillary Clinton had 
approved a campaign plan to stir 
up a scandal against US presidential 
candidate Donald Trump by tying 
him to Putin and the Russians’ 
hacking of the Democratic National 
Committee.’ 


If Russian intelligence believed that 
Clinton was trying to create a scandal 


out of thin air, then the implication is 
that it regarded the charges of Russian 
interference as baseless to begin with. 
This does not mean that the Russians 
were correct. Indeed, they may have 
been feeding Americans disinformation 
in order to throw them off course. But it 
certainly suggests that US intelligence 
had ample reason to proceed cautiously. 
Instead, they swallowed the story of 
dastardly Russian misdeeds hook, line 
and sinker, and threw the country into 
turmoil for years to come. 

So what does it all mean? Or, better 
yet, what doesn ¢ 1t mean? 

One is that, while Mike Flynn was 
unquestionably the victim of a political 
hit job, that does not make him a hero 
in any sense. To the contrary, he is an 
arch-reactionary who sought to defeat 
IS not because he wanted to make the 
Middle East a better place, but because 
he wanted to make it a safer stomping 
ground for US imperial interests. If 
he had joined forces with Russia, the 
effect would have been to shore up 
the Assad regime - something that 
would have brought howls of protest 
from both Israel and Saudi Arabia, two 
countries that Trump wishes to placate 
at any cost. So even if he had not gotten 
himself canned, he still would have 
wound up in deep trouble. 

But it does not mean that the 
Democrats are good guys either. 
They sought to bring Flynn down for 
the worst reasons possible: because 
he threatened to interfere with the 
neo-conservative war drive against 
Russia and because his efforts in Syria 
would have benefited a regime that 
Americans, Israelis and Saudis had all 
targeted for destruction. The relevance 
in terms of the upcoming elections 
is obvious. If Trump loses, it does 
not mean that progressives will win. 
Rather, it means that another war party 
will slip back into office in order to turn 
back the clock to the bellicose policies 
of Obama, Kerry and Clinton. 

On the other hand, what the Ratcliffe 
disclosures show is the degree to which 
intelligence agencies, Democrats and 
corporate media in general had gotten 
lost in a labyrinth of their own making. 
They did not know whether allegations 
of Russian interference were true or 
false, whether they were Clinton or 
Kremlin information, disinformation or 
neither. But, since they had committed 
themselves to arevanchist policy against 
Putin and Assad, they decided that truth 
was secondary and that winning was 
the only thing that mattered. 

So they threw themselves into one of 
the most extraordinary destabilisation 
campaigns in modern political history. 
The result was a civil war within the 
Washington establishment that is now 
breaking out into the open, as the 
Trump-Biden contest nears its climax. 

The bottom line is that the US 
political crisis cannot be reduced 
to a single party or individual. The 
breakdown is entirely systemic @ 


Notes 
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Politics of two borders 


With Brexit negotiations going to the wire, the future in Ireland remains uncertain. This 1s an edited 
version of the talk given by James Harvey to Online Communist Forum 





A border between north and south .. 


A 


s we enter the final stages of the 
Brexit negotiations, ‘Ireland’s 
borders’ continue to be a live 
issue in both Irish and British politics. 

I say ‘borders’ because under 
the terms of last year’s withdrawal 
agreement between Britain and the 
European Union there would be, 
in effect, two ‘borders’: one state 
boundary between Northern Ireland 
and a member-state of the EU - the 
Republic of Ireland; and another 
economic. dividing line between 
Northern Ireland, which will be subject 
in some form to EU single-market and 
customs regulations, and the rest of 
the United Kingdom, which will not.! 
Unionist critics of these aspects of the 
agreement - essentially a product of the 
talks between the then Irish taoiseach, 
Leo Varadkar, and British prime 
minister Boris Johnson last October 
- are correct when they argue that 
Northern Ireland will be treated very 
differently from other parts of the UK 
after the final withdrawal, scheduled 
for December 31 this year. 

The political objections of unionists 
to this ‘border in the Irish Sea’, and 
its implication that Northern Ireland 
is part of an all-Ireland economy 
rather than a simply British one, are 
only to be expected.” However, their 
Opposition was given added weight 
by concerns from business interests 
that cross-channel trade and _ the 
flow of goods, especially foodstuffs, 
between Northern Ireland and Britain 
could be seriously disrupted following 
Brexit.2 Boris Johnson’s government 
ostensibly addresses these concerns in 
its Internal Markets Bill, although it is 
clear that, in openly declaring that the 
bill flouts “international law in a very 
specific and limited way’, it also has 
an eye on both its negotiating stance 
with the EU and securing its pro-Brexit 
political base.* The inevitable reaction 
at home and abroad to this explicit 
admission shows how this matter of 
Ireland’s borders goes beyond simply 
internal British politics and the strained 
dynamics of Anglo-Irish relations.’ The 
precise economic and political form 
of these borders remains, of course, a 
key issue in British negotiations with 
the EU, but the possible impact of the 
‘border question’ can now be seen 
much further afield in future Anglo- 
American relations - especially if 
Trump is defeated in this November’s 
presidential election.° 

The intrusion of the Irish border 





back into mainstream British politics 
is only partly a by-product of the May 
government’s parliamentary deal 
with the Democratic Unionist Party 
following the 2017 general election.’ 
It is clear that, as a result of Northern 
Ireland’s position as the only part of 
the UK with a land border with an 
EU member-state, any form of Brexit 
would raise questions about how that 
border would function. 

However, given the nature of the 
Good Friday agreement and the new 
dispensation in Northern Ireland 
that has emerged since 1998, these 
apparently purely technical, economic 
issues have assumed a much greater 
political significance - both for 
supporters and opponents of Brexit 
in Britain. Whilst Johnson and other 
Tories such as Michael Gove have 
waved the flag and loudly played up 
their support for the union (in both 
Northern Ireland and Scotland) over 
the years, the underlying dynamics 
of British policy in the Six Counties 
remain unaltered in substance. 
Although in his heart Gove might 
want a return to Stormont and the good 
old days of one-party unionist rule and 
Orange supremacy, he knows, like the 
rest of the British ruling class, that the 
ancien régime can never return.’ 

The policy of the British state in 
Northern Ireland has been one of 
stabilisation since the introduction of 
direct rule following the suspension 
of Stormont in 1972. Although this 
policy has taken different political 
and institutional forms since the 
1973 Sunningdale agreement, the 
1985 Anglo-Irish agreement and the 
1998 Good Friday agreement, the 
essential elements have remained in 
place throughout this period: namely, 
power-sharing to draw sections of 
the nationalist population into the 
government of the region, balanced 
by an acceptance of “unionist consent’ 
and a de facto veto over the future of 
Northern Ireland."° 

An important aspect of this strategy 
was the ‘Insh dimension’: the vital 
partnership between London and 
Dublin that not only contained the war 
and defeated militant republicanism in 
the Six Counties, but was also decisive 
in negotiating the Good Friday 
agreement and consolidating the new 
status quo.'' These reconfigured forms 
of British rule and sovereignty over the 
Six Counties not only reflected direct 
British strategic interests in the region, 


Al | | } ; 
. and a border between Northern Ireland and Great Britain 


but also reveal the importance of 
political stabilisation and the common 
interests shared by both London and 
Dublin throughout ‘the Troubles’.! 


Fundamental shift 


These shared and __ historically 
determined interests are unlikely to 
be seriously shaken by the stresses 
and strains of Brexit. However, the 
continued uncertainties surrounding 
the economic status of Northern Ireland 
following the final British withdrawal 
from the EU have kept the border as a 
live political issue throughout Ireland. 

For Dublin, the economic dynamics 
are the most immediately important 
question. Although much of the 
political attention has focused on the 
impact of Brexit on the all-Ireland 
economy and _ cross-border trade 
flows, especially in the agri-business 
and food industries, the key issue for 
Irish capitalism is the ‘land bridge’ - 
that is, Britain - that links Ireland with 
the rest of the EU." It 1s this border in 
the Irish Sea which matters most to 
Irish exporters and hauliers, as Brexit 
approaches. '* 

This reflects the fundamental shift 
that has occurred in the Irish economy 
since the 1960s.'° In line with British 
capitalism’s decline as an economic 
power since 1945, the Irish economy 
has become much less dependent and 
much less dominated by its neighbour. 
Put simply, in an attempt to develop its 
own economy, the Irish capitalist class 
made a strategic decision in the 1960s 
to both orientate towards Europe and 
to court investment from international 
capitalism, especially the US." 
However, this shift does not represent 
any real independence, but simply a 
change of patron in a world dominated 
by powerful economic blocs. 

The Irish economy is one of the 
most globalised in the world: it is now 
dominated by transnational enterprises 
and financial services, which use 
Ireland as a base because it is a good 
entry point into EU markets and has 
an advantageous taxation regime.'’ 
Recent export figures illustrate how 
Irish capitalism’s focus has_ shifted 
since its 1973 entry into the forerunner 
of the EU, the European Economic 
Community: by July 2020 the EU 
accounted for 38% of Irish goods 
exports and the US 33%, leaving the 
UK far behind with 13%.'* Whilst 
agri-business is still a significant sector 
of the Irish economy and Britain still 


remains the single most important 
market for its food and livestock 
exports, the sector only accounts for 
9.5% of total Irish exports.'? Irish 
capitalism today now faces towards 
Europe and the world, not just to its 
former colonial rulers across the Irish 
Sea. 

However, if Insh _ capitalism’s 
concerns about Brexit are primarily 
economic, it is the politics of the 
border that have moved centre-stage 
south of the border. This partly reflects 
developments in Northern Ireland and 
political shifts in Dublin following the 
general election in February 2020.” If 
the war in the Six Counties has been 
over since the 1990s, that does not 
mean that the national question in 
Ireland has simply faded away into 
history: partition still determines the 
dynamics and structures of politics in 
Northern Ireland, whilst the incomplete 
national revolution still continues to 
haunt politics and society south of the 
border. As the hundred years since the 
Government of Ireland Act 1920 have 
shown, the carnival of reaction that 
James Connolly predicted did indeed 
come to pass - with disastrous results 
for the Irish people on both sides of the 
border.*! For the Irish working class, 
politically, economically and socially, 
they have both proved to be failed 
States. 

In the current moment it is the 
independent voice of the Irish 
working class that is missing, as it 
has been throughout much of Irish 
history since 1920. During the war for 
independence, the Sinn Féin leader, 
Eamon de Valera, told the working 
class, ‘Labour must wait’. It has 
remained waiting ever since. However, 
the questions raised by Brexit about 
reunification and the future of Ireland 
demand an independent working class 
response, not a mere tailing behind 
capitalist politicians or petty bourgeois 
nationalists, no matter how radical 
they sound. 

Similarly, arguments that a 
Labourist party campaigning on ‘class 
issues’, but accepting the partitionist 
status quo, can unite the divided Irish 
working class in the Six Counties 
must be rejected. The experience of 
parties, such as the Northern Ireland 
Labour Party, shows that this type of 
politics avoids the central cause of 
the problem: the state and political 
structures that perpetuate sectarianism 
through partition can be no foundation 


for a democratic solution to the Irish 
question. 

Instead, the task for Irish Marxists 
is to build a party that can give the 
working class not just a voice, but a 
sense of its own agency and potential 
as a political actor across the island. 
Such a party must completely reject 
the two failed states that have offered 
only division and _ poverty, and 
instead commit itself to the minimum 
programme: the democratic task of 
reuniting Ireland. What more fitting 
way to mark the centenary of partition 
than by continuing the struggle for 
the Irish workers’ republic began by 
Connolly and the pioneers of Irish 
socialism? @ 
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Heroes and sinners 





Mike Macnair argues that Neil Faulkner’s ‘great men’ approach to the party question 1s utterly useless 





ith this, the third part of 
my critique of the debate 
between Neil Faulkner 


of Mutiny and Martin Thomas of 
the Alliance for Workers’ Liberty 
on the party question, we enter into 
a different ‘mood’.! For Faulkner, 
Marx and Lenin were heroes, to 
whom he falsely attached his own 
conceptions about the “revolutionary 
party”, while - in contrast - Trotsky, 
alongside Zinoviev, is the author of 
one of the ‘original sins’ which has 
poisoned the modern far left. These 
sins are two: the idea of a small 
group adopting a party programme, 
which he attributes to Trotsky, and 
‘democratic centralism’, which he 
attributes to ‘Zinovievism’, but 
which Trotsky is also blamed for 
accepting. 

The third part of his article 
consists of a 1935 quotation from 
Trotsky on sectarianism - extracted 
from a polemic against opponents 
of Fourth-Internationalist entry in 
the socialist parties, particularly 
the Belgian, Georges Vereecken’ 
- followed by a_ psycho-babble 
explanation of sectarianism, which 
has no purchase at all on the real, 
unprincipled divisions of the 


modern far left. The psycho-babble 
has no purchase because no part of 
the modern far left abstains from 
the concrete trade union struggle, 
etc, in order to preserve its purity 
and the pleasures of isolation. The 
exception is that comrade Faulkner, 
and the Cliffite tradition in general, 
urge abstention from the mass class 
struggle, in order to preserve the 
purity of the “revolutionaries”, when 
the mass class struggle happens to 
take the form of a battle between 
capital and the working class 
over control of the Labour Party. 
Comrade Faulkner’s own line of 
organisational separation of the 
“revolutionaries” 1s, in other words, 
Vereeckens line, against which 
Trotsky polemicised in the passage 
quoted. These arguments can thus 


simply be disregarded. 
The larger parts - against 
programmes, and against 


‘Zinovievism’ - raise large as well 
as important issues. Faulkner’s 
case against programmes involved 
falsifying the politics of Marx and 
Engels, the German SPD, and Lenin 
and the RSDLP. But it centres, in 
reality, on the 1938 Transitional 
programme and the failure of the 





Part of Diego Rivera’s mural, 
‘El hombre en el cruce de 
caminos’, in the Bellas Artes 
building, Mexico City 


Faulkner wants to make a larger 
judgement on Trotsky’s errors 
in establishing the Fourth 
International in 1938 - one that 
will support his project of a 
platformless organisation 


Trotskyists to achieve their hoped- 
for breakthrough during and after 
World War II. Faulkner’s Trotsky still 
displays the ‘great men’ approach, 
the leaps and misrepresentations, of 
his stories about Marx and Lenin. 
This single issue then demands 
another rather long article on its own. 


Trotsky 


Faulkner’s Trotsky leaps into 
existence as a theorist of the party 
with a muddled Faulkner version 
of the 1930s. 1938 is a point from 
which Faulkner takes a retrospective 
view: 


By 1938, the great working 
class movement forged in the 
revolutionary wave of 1917-23 
was shattered. Stalinism and 
fascism dominated the continent 
of Europe. 

The revolutionaries were 
vilified, hounded and _ isolated; 
reduced to scattered individuals 
and tiny discussion groups often 
forced to meet 1n secret. 


We are still not told what is meant 
by “revolutionaries”, any more than 
comrade Faulkner told us what was 


meant by that word in the account 
of the Russian division between 
Bolsheviks and Mensheviks — or 
the split between the Second 
International and Comintern. 

The narrative is marked by leaps - 
this time small ones chronologically, 
but large ones in terms of the course 
of events. Trotsky had called for new 
parties and a new international after 
the Hitler coup in Germany in March 
1933. What had he been doing 
before this event, since his expulsion 
from the USSR in January 1929? 
According to comrade Faulkner, 
he had “penned article and article 
calling for a united anti-fascist front: 
in vain’. True; but missing is the 
activity promoting an /nternational 
Left Opposition; the correspondence 
can already be found in the Writings 
of Leon Trotsky for 1929 and 1930, 
accelerating in 1931-32. 

Then, according to comrade 
Faulkner, 


He worked through the mid-1930s 
for a broad international anti- 
Stalinist regroupment. He made 
overtures to the Independent 
Labour Party in Britain, the 
Socialist Workers Party in 
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Germany, the Workers Party of 
Marxist Unity (POUM) in Spain, 
and others. But these efforts 
came to nothing, and in 1938, 
the international situation having 
deteriorated further, Trotsky made 
the decision to launch the Fourth 
International despite his minimal 
forces. 


“He” is here Trotsky, apparently, 
for comrade Faulkner, on his own. 
“Through the mid-1930s” means 
at most (in fact) “in 1933-34”. “He 
made overtures” is a reference to 
the August 1933 Paris conference 
organised by the ‘Committee of 
Independent Revolutionary Socialist 
Parties’ (better known as the ‘London 
Bureau’, because it was mainly 
organised by the British Independent 
Labour Party); and the Declaration of 
four, calling for a fourth international, 
issued at this conference in the 
name of the International Left 
Opposition, the Socialist Workers’ 
Party of Germany (SAP), and two 
Netherlands organisations, — the 
Independent Socialist Party (OSP) 
and Revolutionary Socialist Party 
(RSP).° 

History did not stop between 1933 
and 1938. In particular, the Stalin 
leadership made a sharp turn, and 
Comintern abandoned the claim that 
the social democrats were “social 
fascists” in favour of the “united 
front” in the form of agreement for 
common action, while suppressing 
criticism (except of those who 
disrupt unity), and the “people’s 
front”, adding some trivial liberal 
or nationalist party or celebrity 
or religious figure to provide a 
guarantee to the social democrat 
or “pure trade union’ bureaucrats of 
communist loyalism. 

The tur to the popular 
front destroyed the basis of the 
International Left Opposition’s 
collaboration with the London 
Bureau and the Declaration of four, 
since in the view of the London 
Bureau - and the SAP - Comintern 
had now corrected its ‘sectarian’ 
error in refusing the united front 
against fascism. Hence the POUM, 
which was a 1935 fusion between 
the Spanish Left Opposition and the 
Spanish ex-CP Right Opposition 
on a ‘broad front’ basis, though 
critical of the Spanish Popular 
Front, participated in it. The ILO 
- in 1936 renamed the ‘Movement 
for the Fourth International’ - was 
now ‘sectarian’ in the eyes of the 
POUM and its co-thinkers; even 
the Netherlands RSAP, created by 
fusion of the OSP and RSP, kept one 
foot in the London Bureau camp, as 
well as one in that of the MFI, until 
1938, when it jumped to the London 
Bureau. 

The Dimitrov version of the united 
front, and popular front, amounted to 
collapsing the only really defensible 
ground for the Comintern’s split 
with the Second International: that 
is, to free the communists from the 
practical control of the loyalist 
bureaucrats. As Lenin and Zinoviev 
had put it in Socialism and war 
(1915), 


On all important occasions (for 
example, the voting on August 
4), the opportunists come forward 
with an ultimatum, which they 
carry out with the aid of their 
numerous connections with the 
bourgeoisie, of their majority on 
the executives of the trade unions, 
oa 


This goes to the heart of the matter, 
and the practice has been repeated 
over and over again ever since - 
a very recent iteration being the 
collaboration between the Labour 
right, the British state security 
apparat, and the advertising-funded 
media, in the ‘big lie’ campaign of 
defamation around ‘anti-Semitism’ 


in the Labour Party. Dimitrov’s 
version of the united front, given 
at the August 1935 7th Comintern 
congress, but ‘theorising’ a policy 
already adopted, said: 


‘The communists attack us,’ 
say others. But listen, we have 
repeatedly declared: we shall not 
attack anyone, whether persons, 
organisations or parties, standing 
for the united front of the working 
class against the class enemy. But 
at the same time it is our duty, 
in the interests of the proletariat 
and its cause, to criticise those 
persons, organisations and parties 
that hinder unity of action by the 
workers. 


This was to give back to the 
“opportunists” - the state-loyalist 
labour bureaucrats - their control- 
by-ultimatums of the political 
lines and conduct of the workers’ 
organisations, even while — the 
communists were organisationally 
separate. It thus destroyed the major 
value of the split between Second 
International and Comintern. 


Popular front 


In addition, the popular front 
amounted in substance to the 
abandonment of the whole Marxist 
argument for independent political 
action of the working class: since it 
was to make the workers’ movement 
a political tail for the small liberal, 
nationalist, or whatever, element 
in the popular front coalition. 
This objection was not cranky 
‘Trotskyism’, but a common 
understanding which went all the 
way back to Marx’s and Engels’ 
criticisms of French socialist Louis 
Blanc for falling into a trap by 
entering a coalition government in 
1848, and to the sharp debate in the 
Second International over socialist 
Alexandre Miullerand entering a 
“government of republican defence” 
in 1899. 

One consequence of this was, 
beginning in France, the emergence 
of /eft opponents of the popular front 
project within the socialist parties. 
Hence, the ILO-MFI from autumn 
1934 took or attempted the ‘French 
turn’ to (short-term) entry in the 
socialist parties, to work with these 
new left developments. The success 
and duration of this entry policy was 
variable; but, in any case, it ended 
the short-lived collaboration with the 
‘London Bureau’. 

I have stressed the silence about 
the popular front turn in Faulkner’s 
account at some length for three 
reasons. The first is that Faulkner’s 
account is about Trotsky, the 
individual - the ‘great man’ (if here, 
for Faulkner, the fatally flawed 
great man). Trotsky’s collaborators 
and the targets of his polemics go 
missing altogether. And again, as 
history, the story leaps over critical 
moments. 

The second is that the issues 
in question are live, present-day 
political issues. In this they are unlike 
‘permanent revolution’, which is 
about the policy of the workers’ 
movement in __ peasant-majority 
countries ruled by _ pre-capitalist 
states - of which there are almost 
none today. And they are unlike the 
debates over ‘degenerated workers’ 


state’ versus ‘state capitalism’, 
relating to political issues which 
mostly, though not completely, 


became moot in 1989-91. 

The modern idea of sections of 
the far left that the social democratic 
parties have become purely capitalist 
parties is a dilute version of the theory 
of ‘social fascism’ of 1929-33.° The 
idea has led to a variety of doomed 
initiatives to create substitute broad- 
front parties, some radically wrong- 
footed by left turns by sections of 
the social democracy - as the Front 
de Gauche derailed the project of 


the Nouveau Parti Anticapitaliste 
in 2009-11 in France, and as the 
Socialist Party in England and Wales 
and the Socialist Workers Party were 
both wrong-footed by the ‘Corbyn 
movement’ in Britain in 2015. 

The popular front, on _ the 
other hand, was the banner under 
which World War II was fought 
from the moment of the German 
invasion of the USSR onwards; and 
‘sovietisation’ in eastern Europe and 
elsewhere after the war took place 
under ‘popular front’ governments. 
Hence the popular front has been 
the ‘common sense’ of the broad left 
ever since. 

Right now, socialists are debating 
whether to back Joe Biden in the 
US presidential election - an aspect 
of the popular front line which has 
been the consistent policy of the 
Communist Party USA for many 
years, and which led the CPUSA to 
back Hilary Clinton against Bernie 
Sanders in 2016. Syriza in Greece 
went into coalition government with 
the right-nationalist party, ANEL, in 
2015, with results which are familiar. 
Rifondazione Comunista in Italy 
went into the Olive Tree left-liberal 
coalition in 2005, leading to the 
collapse of Rifondazione itself in 
2008. 

These are merely examples of a 
persistent dynamic in the electoral 
politics of capitalist countries, in 
which socialist participation in 
capitalist government coalitions 
discredits the socialists and leads 
to the return of the right on a more 
rightwing basis. In fact, this was 
already true of the original Front 
Populaire in France in 1936-38. 
Trotskyists usually pay more 
attention to the Spanish 1936 Frente 
Popular, whose defeat was more 
immediately catastrophic - and, since 
1973, to the Chilean Unidad Popular, 
also overthrown by a coup. This 
focus on coups misses the routine 
character of the demoralising effects 
of government participation and 
cross-class coalitions. 

Those on the far left are often 
accused of being ‘hobbyists’ or 
1917-reenactors, obsessed with 
‘dead Russians’ (thus, for example, 
George Galloway). The debates of 
the MFI and London Bureau in the 
1930s addressed in reality, in spite of 
the looming threats of fascism and 
war, questions of normal political 
dynamics in capitalist parliamentary 
regimes, which were already present 
in western capitalist countries well 
before 1917, and are still painfully 
relevant today. 


1932 ... 1938 


There is a third reason why it 1s 
important that Faulkner’s narrative 
missed out the popular front turn 
and three other events - the new 
Soviet constitution of 1936, the 
Moscow trials, the publication 
of The revolution betrayed. This 
is that the characterisation of the 
situation of 1938 as one in which 
the “revolutionaries were ... reduced 
to scattered individuals and tiny 
discussion groups often forced 
to meet in secret” overstates the 
severity of the situation. 

The 1938 founding congress of 
the Fourth International claimed 
to organise a little over 5,000 
members, about half of them in the 
USA, not including the fictitious 
‘Russian opposition’ mentioned by 
Faulkner.° These numbers miss out 
altogether significant organisations 
which regarded themselves as in 
sympathy with the project: for 
example, the Lanka Sama Samaja 
Party in Sri Lanka (which had not 
yet split between the communists 
and Trotskyists), some thousands 
organised in what is now Vietnam, 
and some hundreds in China. 
Individual histories and memoirs, 
and the summary accounts in 
Robert J Alexander’s /nternational 


Trotskyism,’ make clear that the 
ideological reach of the ‘Fourth 
International project’ in the late 
1930s was a lot bigger than the 1938 
minutes indicate. 

More fundamental is to set this 
information against where the ILO 
was in 1932, which really was 
scattered militants and discussion 
circles. This can be seen in the 
discussions in the text of that year 
- The International Left Opposition, 
its tasks and methods - which 
covered only France, Italy, Austria, 
Spain, the US, ‘the Balkans’ and 
Czechoslovakia.* 

In that context, between 1932 
and 1938 the Movement for the 
Fourth International had experienced 
explosive growth, comparable to 
the rapid growth of the far left in 
the late 1960s to early 1970s, if not 
quite at the same absolute scale. 
The questions posed are: first, why 
the explosive growth; and, second, 
whether the people who launched 
the Fourth International in 1938 
had reasons to expect this sort of 
explosive growth in the next period 
(and why they were wrong). 

The first point Faulkner does 
not address at all. The structure of 
his argument is entirely dependent 
on the assumption that the Fourth 
Internationalists were just as weak in 
1938 as the ILO had been in 1932, 
and that the launch of the Fourth 
International and adoption of the 
Transitional programme _ resulted 
from the individual, Trotsky, and 
some micro-group of collaborators 
‘shouting into the wind’. Hence the 
absence of that discussion. 

But the growth of the Fourth 
Internationalist trend between 1935 
and 1938 is an important issue. 
It 1s common for people who are 
moving from Trotskyism to ‘official 
communism’ to claim that Trotsky’s 
1933 call to abandon Comintern 
and its parties and build a new 
International was a sectarian error, 
so that 1938 is merely a continuation 
of this sectarian error. This is, in fact, 
a half-truth. 

On the one hand, 1929-33 and 
the line of ‘social fascism’ was, 
almost certainly, a cynical betrayal 
rather than a mistake. The Kremlin 
took revenge on the German 
workers’ movement for the SPD’s 
denunciation of the secret military 
collaboration between Germany and 
the USSR under the 1922 Rapallo 
treaty, and hoped that the German 
radical-nationalist right would 
restore this policy (in order to escape 
from the strictures of the Treaty of 
Versailles). 

On the other hand, for this 
character as a betrayal rather than a 
mistake to be clear, it was necessary 
to place the issue within the context 
of the evolution of Soviet foreign 
policy. Trotsky could see this clearly 
enough, since he was an ‘insider’ in 
relation to Rapallo. But the broad 
workers’ vanguard - let alone the 
masses - could not see it. 

Back to my point made in both the 
first and the second articles. Because 
the working class has a fundamental 
interest in unity in spite of political 
differences, splits demand not 
merely an issue of principle, but an 
issue of principle which can easily be 
explained to broad layers. 

In 1914-18, the difference between 
pro-war and anti-war socialists was 
such an issue. After 1918 ended the 
war, the split divided communists 
who promoted a Russian model 
of the road to socialism, and social 
democrats who continued to promote 
a ‘German model’ in spite of 1914- 
18 - and, indeed, a ‘revisionist’ 
version of this model, in which the 
socialist parties became players in 
the parliamentary and electoral game 
of governmental coalitions among 
parties of the ‘right’ and ‘left’. This, 
too, was clear enough grounds for a 
split - though red terror, Kronstadt 


and so on were useful weapons in the 
hands of the social democrats. 

1933 was not such an issue, but 
appeared as only a very severe 
defeat; and one of a sort which had 
happened several times in 1920s 
Europe, starting with Mussolini’s 
fascist coup in Italy in 1922. 

1935-36, on the other hand, did 
present such areadily comprehensible 
split issue. The new constitution 
of the USSR and the popular front 
represented plain moves towards 
the ideas of social democracy by 
the USSR and Comintern. The 
Moscow trials, for those who were 
not dumb enough to believe the 
charges, could readily be understood 
as a counterrevolutionary attack on 
the old revolutionary leadership. 
The revolution betrayed offered an 
explanation of the changes. It was 
against this background that the 
Fourth Internationalists experienced 
the explosive growth which made 
‘proclaiming’ the international in 
1938 a plausible policy - though, as 
it turned out, a wrong one. 


Mistakes 


The Fourth International after 1938 
did not continue the explosive 
growth of the later 1930s. The 1939 
Hitler-Stalin pact and the Russo- 
Finnish war split the movement; 
the split im the US Socialist 
Workers Party is famous because of 
Trotsky’s personal involvement in 
the polemics, but the split reached 
out much more widely. The fall of 
France, Belgium, the Netherlands, 
Denmark and Norway in 1940 led 
Trotsky to depart from the ‘dual- 
defeatist’ line of 1938 (and before) 
and adumbrate a ‘proletarian military 
policy’, in which it was argued that 
the working class had to take over 
from the local capitalist regimes in 
order to mount an effective defence 
against fascism. This issue also gave 
rise to splits - including in China and 
Vietnam. In continental Europe, the 
level of repression was such that 
the Fourth Internationalists really 
were reduced to isolated individuals 
and local circles. So far, comrade 
Faulkner is right. 

And, so far, we have been 
discussing comrade  Faulkner’s 
omissions: the fact that he links 
this end result immediately to the 
absolute weakness of the ILO in 
1932. His positive explanation 1s, 
unfortunately, linked directly to this 
error. He writes: 


This was a grave mistake. It is 
one thing to declare that a new 
international is needed; it is 
quite another to proclaim one. 
The ‘Fourth International’ was 
a fiction. The First International 
had been an organisation of 
trade unions’ and _ socialist, 
revolutionary-nationalist and 
anarcho-syndicalist groups. 
The Second International had 
organised all the major social 
democratic parties of Europe. The 
Third International had emerged 
from the Russian Revolution and 
been formed of revolutionary 
parties with tens of thousands, 
sometimes hundreds of thousands, 


of members. 
The declaration of the 
Fourth International was an 


attempt to break out of the 
crippling weakness, isolation 
and demoralisation that 
afflicted Trotsky’s supporters. 
The founding conference - 
held secretly in France - was 
attended by just 21 delegates. 
They purported to _ represent 
11 organisations, but most of 
these were the tiniest of groups, 
and one, the ‘Russian section’, 
was a complete fiction - a non- 
existent group ‘represented’ by an 
undercover police agent ... 
Trotsky ‘solved’ this problem 
- and, in a sense, attempted 
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to inspire his followers with 
hope - by making a series of 
extraordinary predictions: that 
the Stalinist regime in Russia 
was highly unstable and would 
collapse under the impact of 
war; that world capitalism was in 
terminal crisis and was incapable 
of raising living standards or 
delivering social reform; that the 
colonial world would soon see 
a wave of revolutions led by the 
working class; that the outbreak 
of war would bring this incipient 
world crisis to a rapid climax; and 
that, in consequence, millions of 
revolutionary workers across the 
world would soon rally to the 
banner of the Fourth International. 

None of this turned out to be 
true... 


From what I have already written, it 
should be clear that the declaration 
of the International was not a 
response to crippling weakness and 
demoralisation. 

Rather, it was the same mistake 


committed by the Workers’ 
International League when they 
launched the Revolutionary 


Communist Party in 1944, and by the 
WIL-RCP’s political descendants, 
the Healyites (Socialist Labour 
League) when they declared the 
Workers Revolutionary Party in 
1973, and the Cliffites (International 
Socialists) when they declared the 
Socialist Workers Party in 1977. 
That is, 1t was a response to rapid 
growth, which seemed to show the 
possibility of breaking into the big 
time in the immediate future. A few 
thousand - or even a few hundred, 
as in 1944 - looks enormous to 
militants who have previously been 
working in tens - even if it looks 
pretty microscopic set against, say, 
the 325,000 who joined the Labour 
Party in 2015. 

Faulkner is also wrong to make 
quite such a radical counterposition 
of the trivial Fourth International 
and the mass First, Second and 
Third Internationals. The First 
International included several British 
trade union leaders; they represented 
probably around 50,000 trade union 
members.’ The affiliates elsewhere 
were mainly local circles and 
federations of such circles. It 1s not 
that clear how much engagement the 
rank-and-file activists in any of the 
affiliated organisations had with the 
initiatives of the general council; the 
International was, rather, a symbol 
of solidarity and possibility. The 
Second International was launched 
in 1889, driven by the need to combat 
the rival international initiative 
of the French ‘possibilists’.'° The 
German Social Democrats, the core 
of the new International, were still in 
illegality, though they were winning 
large votes in Reichstag elections. 
The French left was still splintered 


between _ possibilists, | Guesdists 
and Blanquists, and_ electorally 
marginal.'' Similar | comments 


could be made about various other 
components. The Third International 
when it was launched had, of course, 
the Russian party at its core; but it 
had the Spartakist splinter group, 
not the mass USPD, for its German 
section; it was yet to win the majority 
in the French SFIO (achieved at the 
Tours congress in 1920); and again, 
similar comments could be made 
about various other countries. 

It is true that the Fourth 
International was an order of 
magnitude smaller and had no ‘core’ 
like the British trade unions in the 
First, the SPD in the Second, or the 
Russians in the Third. But Trotsky 
had personally seen small groups 
breaking through into mass parties in 
Russia in 1905, and again in the case 
of the Chinese Communist Party, 
which started with 50-60 members 
in 1920-21.'" His judgments about 
World War II were mistakes; but 


they were not wild fantasies born of 
isolation and demoralisation. 


Last war 


Where Trotsky in fact went wrong 
in his judgments in 1938 was that 
he was a general fighting the last 
war. He had argued in his military 
writings that the fluidity of military 
operations in the Russian civil war 
reflected the low development of 
the forces of production in Russia 
rather than new military techniques,'° 
and he therefore anticipated for 
World War II rapid development of 
‘stalemated’ fronts like the 1914-18 
western front. 

And, secondly, Trotsky had been 
deported from France in October 
1916, and had therefore not seen 
personally the moves _ towards 
extensive industrial planning and 
food rationing which occurred 
under Clémenceau in France from 
November 1916, in Britain under 
Lloyd George from December 
that year. He returned in 1917 into 
the chaos of the failed Russian 
attempts to manage food and other 
supplies both to the cities and to 
the armies. Meanwhile in Germany, 
the Hindenburg-Ludendorff 
dictatorship’s radical preference 
for army supply and munitions 
production dislocated (from late 
1916) the limited planning and 
rationing arrangements which 
Germany had achieved in 1914-16. 
The design of the 1938 Transitional 
programme starts with the inflation 
and economic dislocation of 1914- 
16, and of Germany at the end of 
the war; hence the centrality of the 
sliding-scale demands. 

But, in fact, in 1939 the 
belligerents went straight to 
directive planning, conscription and 
industrial mobilisation which wiped 
out unemployment, and rationing; 
and the western front operations in 
1918 had shown how to break the 
stalemated lines - methods exploited 
in the Blitzkrieg, which made the 
dual-defeatist policy severely 
politically problematic. 

Indeed, this error of military 
judgment (shared, it must be said, 
by the British and French high 
commands in 1939-40) also explains 
the failure of Trotsky’s policy towards 
the USSR. The Nazi conquest of 
western Europe set up not only the 
German invasion of the USSR, 
but also the response to it: a global 
popular front between the USSR, 
USA and UK, and mass mobilisation 
in the USSR under Stalinist 
leadership. Stalemated fronts east 
and west, with government attempts 
to hang onto ‘free markets’ as long 
as possible, as in 1914-16, would 
have produced very different politics 
and ones to which the Transitional 
programme would have been fairly 
well-adapted. 

Trotsky was also fighting the last 
war in another sense, and in this 
sense was already doing so in 1933. 
Trotsky after 1917 never ceased to 
repeat that he had been wrong on 
the party question and Lenin had 
been right. He was all too aware that 
his own ‘conciliationist’ approach 
in 1903-15 had not yielded returns 
in building the RSDLP as a party 
capable of leading a revolution, 
where the ‘sectarian’ Lenin had 
succeeded. The Mezhrayonka ‘inter- 
district non-faction social-democrat 
unifiers’ group, to which Trotsky 
adhered when he returned to Russia, 
had around 500 members in January 
1917, and around 4,000 in August 
when it fused with the Bolsheviks. 
The Bolsheviks had around 24,000 
members in January, around 240,000 
in August. 

Trotsky thus rejected his own 
accusations of sectarianism against 
Lenin in 1903-04 (over the 1903 
split), 1912 (Prague Conference 
versus ‘August bloc’), and 1915 
(Lenin’s sharp lines drawn against 


the pacifists/centrists at the 
Zimmerwald socialist anti-war 
conference). He drew precisely the 
conclusion that he himself had been 
too conciliatory, too enthusiastic for 
unity, too unwilling to make a sharp 
fight. These judgments must form 
the background for his decisions in 
1933 to denounce the Comintern 
and CPs, and in 1938 to support 
launching the Fourth International. 
He was determined not to repeat 
his mistakes of seeking over-broad, 
unprincipled unity. 

That said, this is Jrotsky engaged 
in the cult of the personality of 
Lenin and the myths of 1903. 
That Trotsky was wrong in 1903, 
1912 and 1915 does not imply that 
Lenin was invariably right. In the 
particular parallel case, Lenin urged 
the Bolsheviks to change their name 
to ‘communists’, and to appeal for a 
Third International, in April 1917." 
The party majority rejected this 
suggestion - rightly - until 1918. A 
new international needed not only 
an objective need for a split, but 
also a beacon of hope. In 1864 that 
beacon of hope was the successful 
workers’ solidarity campaign around 
the American civil war. In 1889, it 
was the German social democrats’ 
survival of illegality and subsequent 
electoral successes. In 1918, it was 
the Russian Revolution. 

The result of the failure to take off 
was that the Fourth Internationalists 
remained, in reality, a dissident 
faction of communism - except 
insofar as, like some ‘third camp’ 
groups, they turned themselves into 
a dissident faction of right social 
democracy. 


No predictions? 
Comrade Faulkner wants to make a 
larger judgment of Trotsky’s errors 
in 1938; one which will support 
Faulkner’s project of a platformless 
organisation. He says that Trotsky 


held the banner aloft so_ that 
it could be taken up by a new 
generation and carried forwards. 
But he also handed his followers 
a poisoned chalice: a degenerated 
theory of the revolutionary party. 

A proclamation is not a party. 
A programme is not a party. This 
is the mistake of ‘voluntarism’, 
a form of ‘idealism’ (using the 
term in its philosophical sense) - 
the belief that one can leap over 
material barriers by an act of faith 
or willpower. This was the mistake 
inherent in the declaration of the 
Fourth International in 1938. 

This mistake was compounded 
by false prognoses. Marxism is 
not a crystal-ball. The future is not 
predetermined: it is contingent 
on collective human $action. 
Nor is it predictable: it is the 
result of complex processes and 
interactions that give rise to new 
social developments which cannot 
be foreseen. This was the mistake 
inherent in the publication of The 
transitional programme in 1938. 


Trotsky in fact said himself in 1940 
that all predictions are conditional: 


Every historical prognosis 1s 
always conditional and, the more 
concrete the prognosis, the more 
conditional it is. A prognosis 1s not 
a promissory note, which can be 
cashed on a given date. Prognosis 
outlines only the definite trends 
of the development. But, along 
with these trends, a different order 
of forces and tendencies operate, 
which at a certain moment 
begin to predominate. All those 
who seek exact predictions of 
concrete events should consult the 
astrologists. Marxist prognosis 
aids only in orientation.'° 


But this point does not license the 
refusal of all attempts to predict 


- Faulkner’s “The future is not ... 
predictable”. I would guess, for 
example, that comrade Faulkner 
would assume that - other things 
apart - Britain will leave the 
European Union, with or without a 
deal, at the end of this year; and that 
- other things apart - there will be a 
US presidential election next month. 
Given the instability of the present 
situation, these are relatively weak 
predictions. In more stable times 
we could without difficulty predict 
a general election within five years 
of the last, and that the main parties 
would be the Tories and Labour. 
Now the situation is uncertain. But 
we certainly cannot do without 
predictions at all. 

If you really refuse all prediction, on 
the ground of the dominance of human 
agency, you must reject Marxism 
altogether: Marx’s critique of political 
economy is a system of (conditional) 
predictions. Indeed, the only politics 
which is defensible on the basis of 
the categorical rejection of prediction 
in human affairs 1s Burkean 
Conservatism. Comrade Faulkner 
almost certainly does not really think 
what he actually says here; he is just 
engaged in theoretical overkill. 


No platform 


Bad history and theoretical overkill 
take comrade Faulkner into deeply 
misleading politics. The poisoned 
chalice delivered to the far left by 
1938 is not that the Transitional 
programme was a party programme. 
Itis that 1t was nota party programme. 
If we compare it with the Gotha, 
Parti Ouvrier, Hainfeld, Erfurt or 
1903 RSDLP programmes, or, for 
that matter, to the 1919 programme 
of the Russian Communist Party, 
it 1s perfectly plain that it is not a 
document of the same type. It does 
not lay out a long-term strategic 
project or state the full range of the 
organisation’s objectives - in spite 
of being 50% longer than the 1919 
programme. It is, rather, largely a 
polemical document - like the larger 
part of the Communist manifesto. So 
far as it goes beyond analysis and 
polemic, it is to a considerable extent 
about points of tactics. 

Indeed, the core claim that “It is 
necessary to help the masses in the 
process of the daily struggle to find 
the bridge between present demands 
and the socialist programme of the 
revolution” has the effect that it 
cannot be a party programme: the 
‘party programme’ is then either 
“the socialist programme of the 
revolution’, which is a pig in a poke, 
or something more than what is in the 
Transitional programme itself: ie, the 
actual programme of ‘“Trotskyism’: 
the texts of the first four congresses 
of Comintern, plus those of the ILO 
and MFI, plus the texts of 1938. But 
this, again, is to attempt to build a 
party on the basis of a combination 
of theoretical and tactical judgments. 
Thus in the Statutes of the Fourth 
International we read: 


In its platform the Fourth 
International concentrates the 
international experience of the 
revolutionary Marxist movement, 
and especially that which arises 
out of the socialist conquests of 
the October 1917 revolution in 
Russia. It assimilates and bases 
itself upon all of humanity’s 
progressive social experiences... .'° 


What is the point of a workers’ 
party? It is not, contrary to much of 
the far left, and to the Jransitional 
programme, to direct the day-to- 
day class struggle; to be better trade 
unionists, cooperators, and so on. It 
is, as Marx and Engels learnt from 
the Chartist left and repeated for 
the rest of their lives, to put forward 
workers’ class interests in high 
politics and constitutional issues - 
to try to give workers’ interests the 


general force of coercion which 
is obtained through laws, and in 
the end through the overthrow of 
the constitution and the transfer of 
political power to the proletariat. 

The great breakthrough of 
Chartism, and after it of the German- 
model parties of the late 1 9th and early 
20th century, was the recognition 
that adopting a short, summary party 
programme, which was the basis 
of membership and organisation, 
allowed you to organise in a way 
which did not depend on the worship 
of the great man, the founder - as the 
Spenceans, Owenites, Fourieristes, 
Lassalleans - and as, very regrettably, 
the Trotskyists, and after and within 
them the Cannonites, Healyites, 
Cliffites, Grantites, Mandelites ... 

The problem then is that by 
dissolving the short, summary party 
programme, either into a tactical 
device to win the masses (the 
Transitional programme) or into a 
large body of theory and the whole 
record of a party and its documents, 
the indeterminacy of what the party 
stands for means that membership 
does, in reality, depend on trusting 
individual leaders. 

The upshot is the exact opposite 
of Faulkner’s aim: an organisation 
which is seriously engaged with the 
practical movement. Without a short, 
summary platform, the organisation 
inevitably becomes a confessional 
sect, in which membership is based 
on an indistinct body of dogma and 
personal loyalties. It has to become 
fearful of practical engagement 
with people with whom its leaders 
disagree, a fear of contamination 
which affects Faulkner’s insistence 
on the organisational separation of 
“revolutionaries” and “reformists’’, 
without a clear sense of what these 
terms might mean. And hence, too, 
both the splintering effect, the ‘57 
varieties’, and the inability to 
explain one’s splits - as Counterfire 
has not publicly explained its split 
from the SWP, and Mutiny has not 
publicly explained its split from 
Counterfire @ 


mike.macnair@weeklyworker.co.uk 
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Zinoviev in Halle 





To mark the centenary of the pivotal Halle congress of the Independent Social Democratic Party 
of Germany on October 20 1920, Ben Lewis looks at the lead-up to and consequences of Grigory 
Zinoviev’s marathon four-hour speech 







arty comrades! It is not 
vic a feeling of deep 
inner stirring and emotion 
that today I step onto this stage 
- the stage of the party congress 
of the class-conscious German 
proletariat, of that proletariat from 
which we have learnt so much and 
from which we will learn even 
more. Indeed, we have not come 
here merely to provide you with 
news of the experiences of our 
proletarian revolution, but also to 
learn something from the German 
proletariat and its great struggles. 
We will not forget that the 
German proletariat has gained 
much experience in the two years 
of revolution it has been through; 
that there is not a single town in this 
country where proletarian blood 
has not been shed for the proletarian 
revolution. We will not forget that 
proletarian fighters like August 
Bebel, Wilhelm Liebknecht and 
others have struggled in the ranks 
of the German proletariat. We will 
not forget that the German working 
class includes real heroes of the 
world revolution: Karl Liebknecht 
and Rosa Luxemburg. 


These are the opening words to one 
of the most significant speeches 
of the 20th-century workers’ 
movement, delivered by Bolshevik 
leader Grigory Zinoviev at the Halle 
congress of the Independent Social 
Democratic Party of Germany 
(USPD). Many on the left will not 
have even heard of the speech, or the 
split which followed it. With a few 
honourable exceptions, Zinoviev’s 
speech is often overlooked by many 
histories of the Weimar Republic 
and the German workers’ movement 
more specifically. ' 

But between October 12 and 17 
1920, the differences fought out at 
Halle were to shape the entire future 
of the German - and indeed the whole 
European - workers’ movement for 
decades to come. Two opposing 
motions were placed before the 392 
mandated delegates. They dealt 
with two simple, yet profoundly 
controversial, questions. Firstly, 
should the USPD affiliate to the 
Communist International, born in the 
aftermath of the Russian Revolution? 
Or was this unnecessary, because the 
parties of the old Second International, 
which had ceased to function during 
World War I, were already reforming? 
Secondly, should the USPD fuse 
with the young Communist Party of 
Germany (Spartacist),’ or would this 
mean sacrificing its autonomy to an 
organisation that had just recently 
split away from it anyway? 

In 1920 the USPD had something 
close to 800,000 members and a 
press which included over 50 daily 
papers. But with revolutionary 
sentiment spreading like wildfire 
across Europe, the USPD stumbled 
from one crisis to the next. 

In spite of its fractious nature,° 
the German workers’ movement 
was enormously powerful. And, as 
Europe’s leading industrial power, 
Germany was centrally important 
to the world revolution that the 
Bolsheviks had banked on in 1917. 
Russia was a backward country with 
an overwhelmingly peasant majority. 
The Bolsheviks had always been clear 
that their continued survival hinged 
crucially on the German working 


class taking power. Without 
corresponding revolutionary action 
in Germany, the Bolsheviks knew 
that the young Soviet Republic 
would be condemned to isolation 
and inevitable defeat. It was 
surrounded by a sea of hostile 
imperialist powers and subject 
to the overarching economic 
dictates of the world division of 
labour. 

The USPD continued to 
grow at the SPD’s expense: 
between the January 1919 
and June 1920 elections the 
SPD’s share of the vote fell 
from 37.9% to 21.6%. Yet 
the USPD’s increased from 
7.6% to 18.8%. Reflecting 
its shift to the left from what 
was initially a melange of 
opinion ranging from Clara 
Zetkin to Eduard Bernstein, 
the USPD insisted _ that 
it would not place itself 
alongside the SPD in a 
capitalist government: the 
only government it would 
join would be a socialist 


government with majority Satirical magazine UIk shows 
‘Moscow’ splitting Independent SDP 


support. 

Many of the USPD’s 
burgeoning rank and file increasingly 
looked to Moscow and the Third 
International (Comintern) for 
inspiration and felt that it would only 
be natural for their forces to join 
the Communist Party of Germany 
(KPD). Founded in January 1919, 
this organisation had not yet 
managed to achieve mass support 
among the revolutionary working 
class: the USPD’s affiliation to the 
Third International and fusion with 
the forces of the KPD would thus 
mark a qualitative step forwards for 
communism internationally. 

Such a prospect horrified the right 
wing of the USPD and emboldened 
the leadership of Comintern in equal 
measure. Having rejected notions 
of ‘international negotiations’ - the 
matter at hand concerned whether the 
USPD wanted to join it or not - the 
Comintern leadership wrote several 
letters and articles to establish just 
what was actually going to be done. 
The USPD right’s prevarication soon 
became apparent. One ‘open letter’ 
from the executive committee of the 
Communist International (ECCI) 
went unpublished on rather spurious 
grounds: running such articles in the 
run-up to the elections could ‘only 
assist the KPD’. On another occasion 
a “lack of paper” (!) was blamed for 
not printing ECCI correspondence.* 


Second Congress 


The USPD right’s feeble excuses 
were running into’ the _ sand. 
Meanwhile, moves towards 
establishing mass communist parties 
were starting to pay dividends. More 
and more sizeable parties, from 
Norway to Italy, were pledging 
support for the new international. 
The USPD leadership felt it had no 
other choice: it had to go to Moscow 
for Comintern’s Second Congress in 
July 1920. 

Opening to much fanfare, 21 
communist parties from across the 
world were officially present. ECCI 
chair Gmngory Zinoviev opened 
proceedings by proclaiming the 
death of the Second International 
and celebrating Comintern’s 
transformation from the “propaganda 
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society” of its founding congress of 
1919, into a would-be “fighting 
organisation of the international 
proletariat”.° For Zinoviev, attaining 
this goal required “clarity, clarity 
and once more clarity”. Expressing 
the wish that “Soviet France” 
could commemorate the 50th 
anniversary of the Paris Commune 
in 1871, Zinoviev wondered what a 
Communist Party and a Communist 
International could have achieved 
in the heady days of 1871. But 
conditions were not ripe then. Now 
they were, and the Second Congress 
was to clarify remaining political 
differences to create “one single 
Communist Party with departments 
in different countries’”’.° The congress 
was divided into a number of 
sessions: “The role of the Communist 
Party during and after the revolution’, 
‘The national and colonial question’, 
‘The conditions of admission to the 
Communist International’, etc. 

The sixth session saw _ the 
much-anticipated discussion on 
the conditions of admission to 
Comintern. For some delegates like 
the Dutch leftist, David Wijnkoop, 
the very presence of large centrist 
organisations like the USPD and 
the French Socialist Party was 
tantamount to the liquidation of 
revolutionary principles. Henri 
Guillbeaux also raised objections, 
because both organisations had not 
made formal applications to affiliate, 
but were there to establish the 
conditions of affiliation. 

Yet Zinoviev was adamant that 
such organisations were not simply 
to be absorbed into Comintern as 
they were - that was the role of the 
conditions. Not seeking to engage 
with the USPD as a way of winning 
over 800,000 workers, “badly led as 
they are’, amounted to nothing more 
than a sectarian pose. “Under no 
circumstances ... would this congress 
permit intellectual dishonesty, nor 
will it make the slightest concessions 
on principle”’.’ Organising in the 
same party with forces who wavered 
on the cardinal questions addressed 
in the conditions would risk another 
collapse from within, as in Germany 
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or Hungary. Given the fraught nature 

of the situation, there 
was no time for patient 
political struggle within the 
new International. Soviet 
Russia was suffering under 
blockade, and delegates at 
the congress followed the 
course of the Soviet-Polish 
war on a giant map hung 
on the wall. Meanwhile, 
Miklos Horthy’s troops ran 
wild in Hungary, massacring 
working class activists of all 
political stripes. The Finnish 
counterrevolution had, with the 
complicity of the German SPD, 
led to the death of around one- 
fifth of the entire working class. 
The British government was 
funding anybody and anything 
set on occupying and crushing 
Moscow and Petrograd. 

Not that the ECCI was 
under any illusions that in and 
of themselves its proposed 
conditions represented some sort 
of ‘communist baptism’. Zinoviev 
reminded the delegates that “it is 
possible to accept 18,000 conditions 
and still remain a Kautskyite”. The 
ECCI had to follow up and monitor 
the practice of all the parties seeking 
to affiliate. 

Drafted by Zinoviev, — the 
conditions were stringent. Leaders 
like Kautsky and Hilferding were 
named as traitors, from whom 
the workers’ movement should 
decisively break. The necessity 
of maintaining an illegal party 
apparatus alongside a legal one, 
which caused Wilhelm Dittmann® 
and the right some consternation, 
was uncompromisingly insisted 
upon. Georg Ledebour made much 
of the question of the “autonomy” of 
the USPD as an organisation, which 
for Clara Zetkin simply amounted 
to a “German” _ technocratic/ 
organisational fanaticism conditioned 
by the organisational prejudices of 
the Second International.’ 

Published for the first time on 
August 24, the conditions eventually 
agreed upon initiated much debate, 
particularly among the German, 
French and Italian parties. They 
were seen in different lights by 
the party functionaries, on the one 
hand, and the membership, on the 
other. Historian Robert Wheeler has, 
it should be pointed out, usefully 
distinguished between a “first and 
second wave’'’ of reception in the 
USPD. 


Left victory 


The first response came from the 
party press, which almost entirely 
came out negatively. The same can 
be said of the USPD Reichskonferenz 
of September 1920, attended by 
the USPD _ central committee, 
Beirat (advisory committee), 
representatives of local party 
organisations, newspaper editors, 
Reichstag fraction members and 
representatives from the local state 
parliaments. Many old wounds were 
opened up in the course of debate. 
Talk of ‘us’ and ‘you’ surfaced 
on both sides, with the debate 
polarising between those ‘for’ and 
‘against’ Comintern and the Russian 
Revolution. This conference of party 
officials voted against the conditions. 

With the national congress in 
Halle only six weeks away, the 





USPD right was confident that its 
majority amongst the functionaries 
would be reflected in the party as 
a whole. The USPD left knew the 
membership better. 

Mass USPD assemblies sprang 
up all over the country. The 
“second wave” had begun. The key 
representatives of both tendencies 
addressed hundreds of meetings, with 
members eager to hear arguments. 
Pamphlets,'' bulletins and flyers were 
hastily produced. Party newspapers 
were dominated by the dispute. 
Local party organisations held 
special meetings to decide on their 
attitude towards the 21 conditions. 


Resolutions were debated and 
adopted. 
Disputes over organisational 


questions overlaid the ideological 
battle, with the date for the coming 
congress proving particularly 
controversial. To the outrage of the 
USPD left, who did not control the 
party press and thus relied on time 
for their arguments to spread, the 
USPD right succeeded in bringing 
the congress forward from October 
24 to October 12. When it became 
clear that there was no space in 
Hilferding’s daily USPD newspaper 
Freiheit, four leading comrades 
wrote an ‘Appeal of the USPD left’ 
in the KPD(S) publication Die Rote 
Fahne, which criticised the early 
convocation of the congress. 

The party leadership’s decision 
to hold a referendum to settle 
the composition of delegates at 
the forthcoming party congress 
marginalised the ‘centre’ current 
around those like Arthur Crispien 
and Toni Sender, who sought 
to preserve the organisational 
independence of the USPD and use 
it as the basis for launching a new, 
separate international (a “bastard” 
international, in Radek’s words). This 
tendency had to bloc with the USPD 
right against what it perceived to be 
the ‘Moscow diktat’ (a derivation 
from the term, ‘Versailles diktat’, 
often used then) of Comintern and its 
21 conditions. 

The gulf between party 
functionaries and the membership 
was most evident in Berlin. While 
all eight editors of Freiheit, naturally 
including Hilferding, opposed 
affiliation, 16 out of 18 USPD 
organisations voted in favour of the 21 
conditions. This pattern was repeated 
nationally: in the referendum which 
selected the delegates to the Halle 
congress, 57.8% voted in favour of 
Comintern affiliation, 42.2% against. 

Thisresultrevealed that leaders like 
Dittmann were losing the argument. 
Returning from Comintern’s Second 
Congress, he had penned a pamphlet 
entitled ‘The truth about Soviet 
Russia’. Intended to make the case 
against Comintern affiliation, it had 
precisely the opposite effect. The 
patronising tone, his condescending 
attitude towards the young workers’ 
state in general - and the “uncultured 
and ignorant” Russian peasantry in 
particular - revealed his contempt for 
the Russian Revolution itself. 

This angered many USPD 
members, including those who 
were very sceptical about the 21 
conditions.’ Class instinct alone 
led so many to instinctively look 
to Comintern and, in the words 
of Curt Geyer, to prevent the 
development of a “holy alliance” of 
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counterrevolutionary powers against 
the revolution. 


Martov and Zinoviev 


This backdrop explains __ the 
significance of the Halle congress in 
the history of the workers’ movement. 
The run-up to it had seen intense 
debate in the party press, meetings, 
union caucuses and the broader 
working class. Both sides were 
sucked into feverish agitation and 
propaganda. The USPD effectively 
ceased to function as a ‘normal’ party 
in the months prior to the congress. 
Everything was subordinated to 
the factional struggle and getting 
delegates elected. 

The days preceding the congress 
were fractious. On October 9 leftwing 
USPD Reichstag deputies split from 
the party’s official fraction. At the 
Stuttgart regional congress, those 
opposed to Comintern affiliation 
simply walked out, following a 
dispute over the agenda. One day 
before delegates assembled in Halle, 
the right wing in control of the 
Lower Rhine organisation expelled 
Comintern supporters. 

In such circumstances, it is 
hardly a surprise that there was 
such a charged atmosphere in Halle, 
where in effect “two parties” were 
present — delegates were divided by 
the walkway down in the middle of 
the hall, “‘as if a knife has cut them 
sharply in two”.’? The spectators’ 
gallery at the back was packed for the 
duration. There were two chairmen, 
one from each wing - Otto Brass 
(left) and Dittmann (right). 

Both sides of the hall featured 
tried-and-tested leaders who had 
run illegal newspapers, served in the 
kaiser’s jails for defeatist agitation 
amongst soldiers, and spent the 
last few years being the target of 
reactionary gangs of thugs and goons. 

While the left had won a clear 
majority of delegates in the party 
referendum, the five days of the 
congress were going to be hard fought. 
This was not going to be a soporific 
talking shop, but a real battle for the 
hearts and minds of the movement. 
Militants from across the whole world 
looked on. It was here, in the clamour 
of partisan cheering and booing, that 
the future direction of the German 
- and perhaps the international - 
workers’ movement was _ fought 
out. Prominent members such as 
Wilhelm Konen, Walter Stocker, 
Hilferding, Ernst Daumig, Dittmann 
and Adolph Hoffmann all graced the 
speaker’s podium. In addition, both 
USPD factions had canvassed for 
support internationally, arranging 
for numerous speakers to address 
the congress: Marx’s grandson, Jean 
Longuet, editor of the French Socialist 
Party’s newspaper, Le Populaire; 
Solomon Lozovsky, chair of the all- 
Russian congress of trade unions; 
Shablin of the Bulgarian communists’ 
central committee; and many others. 
But two speakers, both from Russia, 
were particularly anticipated. 

The first was Julius Martov, 
the intellectually talented but 
indecisive leader of the Menshevik 
Internationalists.'* Effectively a 
co-founder of the Russian Social 
Democratic Labour Party, he cut 
his teeth alongside Lenin in the St 
Petersburg League of Struggle for 
the Emancipation of the Working 
Class and then on the editorial board 
of the underground newspaper Iskra 
(Spark). Breaking with Lenin and 
his supporters at the 1903 congress, 
Martov became one of the main 
leaders of Menshevism, renowned 
for his love-hate relationship with the 
Bolsheviks. Martov’s sophistication 
of argument and cutting polemics 
make him stand out from other 
Menshevik leaders like Fyodor Dan, 
Pavel Axelrod or Georgi Plekhanov. 

Yet these were not the only 
attributes which distinguished him 
from other Mensheviks. He was 


often engaged in protracted battles 
within his organisation - leading his 
biographer, Israel Getzler, to consider 
him an “eternal oppositionist”.'° 
While highly critical of those in the 
movement who had _ besmirched 
the banner of internationalism by 
supporting the imperialist war, 
he refused to go along with the 
Bolshevik call for a new International. 
However, Martov was left fuming 
when, in April 1917, leading 
Mensheviks like Dan and _Irakly 
Tseretelli took up ministerial posts 
in the new provisional government 
and committed themselves to the 
continuation of the imperialist war. 
Yet once again he was not prepared to 
split his Menshevik Internationalist 
forces from the main Menshevik 
body. Despite some ideological 
convergence with the Bolsheviks 
over 1914-17, he recoiled from the 
October Revolution and what he 
called the ‘putschist methods’. 

Instead he was at pains to establish 
contacts with what he deemed the 
socialist ‘centre’ in Europe. Writing 
from Soviet Russia, he encouraged 
those like Karl Kautsky, Victor 
Adler and Jean Longuet to write 
letters to Lenin and other Bolshevik 
leaders condemning the treatment 
of oppositionist forces. Martov 
further encouraged them to send 
party delegations and ‘fact-finding’ 
commissions to Russia. 

Two such leaders had recently 
returned from Russia: Crispien and 
Dittmann. And it was they who 
invited Martov to speak at the Halle 
congress. They did so because part 
of Martov’s ‘socialist intervention’ 
policy was to seek to preserve the 
organisational and programmatic 
independence of the European 
parties from Comintern. Martov felt 
close to the USPD and its positioning 
between official social democracy 
and the Bolsheviks, seeing the USPD 
as the “backbone of that socialist 
centre which alone would be capable 
of forming the core of a future 
International’’.'° 

Thus his agenda was clear: 
a split would be the equivalent 
of condemning the USPD to the 
wilderness of groups and sectlets, 
as opposed to real parties. The 
Bolsheviks were perilously basing 
themselves on the spontaneous, 
visceral anger of a population 
suffering from the privations of the 
war and the economic crisis’? and 
this perspective threatened the entire 
workers’ movement. His position 
in Halle could be summarised as: 
‘Neither Moscow (Bolshevism) 
nor Berlin (SPD), but international 
socialism’. 

The second — eagerly-awaited 
speaker had come to fight the corner 
of the USPD left - Grigory Zinoviev. 
And on October 14, the third day of 
proceedings, Zinoviev, chair of the 
ECCT, stepped onto the Halle podium 
amidst cries of “Bravo!” and “Long 
live the Third International!” 

At this point we need to digress 
briefly and make a few remarks about 
Zinoviev. History, to put it mildly, 
has not been very kind to him. From 
character sketches to Hollywood 
movies, he is mostly remembered 
for his opposition to the Bolshevik 
seizure of power in October 1917, 
his ruthless ‘Bolshevisation’ of 
Comintern and his capitulation to 
his eventual killer, Joseph Stalin. 
As with other key Bolshevik figures 
who fell victim to the Stalinist 
counterrevolution (amongst others, 
Karl Radek, Nikolai Bukharin!® and 
Lev Kamenev), it would appear that 
Zinoviev was not only physically 
liquidated by Stalinism, — but 
historically too. 

Both on the far left and in the 
academy, this has tended to confine 
the interpretation of the Russian 
Revolution and its degeneration to 
the decisions and actions of Lenin, 
Trotsky and Stalin.'? Not only does 


this downplay the role of the masses: 
it also fails to grasp the significance 
of the Bolshevik Party and its role 
in developing articulate, dedicated 
leaders. As such it often reduces 
other leading Bolsheviks to mere 
minions of the ‘great leader’, Lenin. 
Understandable for cold war warriors 
or those in thrall to the ‘cult of the 
personality’, but utterly insufficient 
in terms of historical analysis. 

Many contemporary — records 
pay testament to his strengths as an 
agitator and an organiser. Anatoly 
Lunacharsky was in no_ doubt: 
Zinoviev’s speeches “are not as rich 
or as full of new ideas as the real 
leader of the revolution, Lenin, and he 
cannot compete in graphic power with 
Trotsky”, but, apart from those two, 
“Zinoviev has no equals”.”? Trotsky 
had many criticisms of Zinoviev, but 
he too stressed Zinoviev’s “range 
of intellect and will’, his deep and 
unreserved “devotion to the cause 
of socialism’’.*! As the leader of the 
new Third International, Zinoviev 
achieved something like celebrity 
status, from Berlin to Baku. 

Zinoviev first met Lenin as a 
student in Switzerland in 1903. 
Siding with the Bolsheviks in the 
RSDLP split, he soon proved his 
mettle. In 1905 he worked on the 
party journal Proletary and agitated 
amongst the Petrograd metalworkers. 
Voted onto the central committee in 
1907, he was arrested within a year. 
Released on health grounds, he was 
soon in Switzerland again. That he 
represented the Bolsheviks at the 
Zimmerwald anti-war conference 
of 1915 pays testament to one of his 
greatest qualities: his ability to speak 
to hostile audiences and staunchly 
defend Bolshevik views against 
opponents and detractors. 

Most of his writings remain 
closed off from an English-speaking 
audience, but it can certainly be 
agreed that he lacks the depth, 
nuance and sophistication of a 
Trotsky or a Lenin. It is his strengths 
as an agitator and orator, his ability 
to respond to real people’s concerns 
and to tell compelling narratives, 
that distinguish him. So, even 
though Lenin called for Zinoviev’s 
expulsion following the _latter’s 
public opposition to the seizure of 
power in 1917, Zinoviev was trusted 
with extremely important tasks: eg, 
chief party spokesman in the Trade 
Union Central Council, president 
of the Petrograd Soviet and chair 
of the Executive Committee of the 
Communist International. 


Accomplishment 


His intervention as ECCI chair at 
the Halle congress is perhaps his 
greatest, too often overlooked, 
accomplishment. Readers can 
judge for themselves, but surely 
even his most determined detractor 
admitted that his speech was full of 
passion, wit and intelligence. 

One of Zinoviev’s _ great 
advantages in Halle was his command 
of German. He asked the congress to 
exercise as much restraint as possible 
in heckling because of his linguistic 
limitations, but in reality he was 
more than capable of dealing with 
whatever was thrown at him. Geyer, 
who officially welcomed Zinoviev 
in Berlin and accompanied him 
on the train to Halle (with a pistol 
in his breast pocket just in case) 
describes Zinoviev’s German as “not 
completely without error or accent, 
but incredibly fluent, speaking at a 
speed considerably greater than my 
own, and with a diction that appeared 
to know nothing of commas or 
full stops’. Geyer was also struck 
by Zinoviev’s “high, somewhat 
feminine” voice. 7° 

Zinoviev’s speech at Halle has 
very few equals in the history of 
the workers’ movement. Speaking 
for over four hours in his second 
language, he shook German society 


to its foundations. He impressed 
even the staunchest supporters of 
the USPD right, casting seeds of 
doubt into those who were wavering, 
and even winning over some to the 
left.°* We find Zinoviev described in 
the German bourgeois press as “the 
first orator of our century”. Though 
lacking some of the carefully crafted 
phrases often associated with great 
speech-making, much of what 
Zinoviev said was off the cuff. Time 
and again Zinoviev responds to 
heated questions and interjections, 
including from some of European 
social democracy’s leading figures. 

This is precisely what makes the 
Halle congress so extraordinary. 
The stenographic record is in parts 
extremely difficult to follow, due to 
the myriad interventions from the 
floor. Nevertheless it allowed the 
arguments to reach wider audiences.” 
It is obvious that the delegates were 
not only fully knowledgeable about 
the world political situation, but they 
were also fully acquainted with the 
nuances and shades of opinion in the 
movement. Passions occasionally 
ran so high that the speakers could 
not make themselves heard. The 
intensity of debate is_ striking. 
Heckling aside, the congress record 
makes for incredibly inspiring 
reading - a painful reminder of how 
far today’s left has moved away from 
the healthiest parts of its history in 
terms of organising congresses which 
allow time and space to present big 
issues, put arguments to the test and 
fully explore and clarify differences. 
Nowadays we often get only three 
or four speakers to a motion, each 
subject to three- or four-minute time 
limits. 

In the end, with the aid of 
Zinoviev’s rhetoric, the USPD left 
emerged victorious: 234 delegates 
voted for affiliation to Comintern 
and fusion with the KPD(S), soundly 
trumping the 158 votes against. 
Typical of the right, once the result 
was announced, it walked. 

Despite the split, this was an 
enormous step forward. Having 
lost his voice due to his oratorical 
exertions, Zinoviev was’ unable 
to read out his closing remarks 
in person. His message, though, 
was clear: rally the majority of the 
working class to the new united 
party. 

Stopping off in Berlin on his 
way back to Russia, he was placed 
under house arrest. In a diary entry 
he compares the atmosphere in 
Germany to the July Days of Russia 
1917, when leading Bolsheviks 
were rounded up by the provisional 
government and Lenin had to go into 
hiding. Zinoviev mentions numerous 
posters on the walls of Berlin openly 
calling for his blood. That Zinoviev’s 
detention gave rise to the so-called 
‘Bolshevik debates’ in the German 
Reichstag merely underlines the 
drama surrounding his speech and 
his presence on German soil. 

The work of Zinoviev and 
Comintern bore a good harvest.*° In 
December, around 400,000 USPD 
members joined the KPD(S) to form 
the United Communist Party of 
Germany (VKPD) @ 


Notes 


1. To mark the centenary, Zinoviev’s four-hour 
speech - which was first published in Zinoviev 
and Martov: head to head in Halle (London 2011), 
written by Lars T Lih and myself - is now available 
on the CPGB website (communistparty.co.uk/ 
library/ben-lewis/key-moment-in-building-the- 
communist-international) and will also hopefully 
soon feature on the Marxists Internet Archive. 

2. Formed in January 1919, the Spartacist suffix 
was only dropped in December 1920. Henceforth 
I will refer to the Communist Party of Germany 
(Spartacus) as KPD(S). 

3. At the Halle congress, Arthur Crispien mocked 
the USPD left by pointing out that there were 
already four different “communist parties’ in 
Hamburg alone. Paul Levi, then KPD(S) chair, 
corrected him with a heckle: there were actually 
five! Protokolle der Parteitage der USPD Band 3, 
Berlin 1976, p77. 

4. Quoted in ‘An alle Mitglieder der USPD’ in Die 
Kommunistische Internationale No12, summer 


1920, p325. The letter appealed to the USPD rank 
and file to send its own delegates to Comintern’s 
Second Congress. 

5.R A Archer (trans) The Second Congress of the 
Communist International Vol 1, London 1977, 
p187. 

6. Ibid p87. 

7. Ibid p10. 

8. Wilhelm Dittmann (1874-1954) was originally 
a cabinet maker, member of the SPD from 

1898, a journalist in 1899 and an SPD deputy 

in 1912. In opposition during World War I, he 
attacked censorship in particular. He was a USPD 
co-founder. He was sentenced to five years’ 
imprisonment in a fortress after the January 1918 
strike against the war. Amnestied in October of 
that year, he became a people’s commissar in 
November and December. A leader of the USPD 
right, he returned to the SPD in 1922. Eventually 
he emigrated to Switzerland in 1933. 

9. C Zetkin Der Weg nach Moskau Hamburg 1920, 
po: 

10.R F Wheeler USPD und Internationale p233. 
11. Amongst others, Curt Geyer, Tony Sender, Karl 
Radek and Clara Zetkin wrote contributions. Not 
to be outdone, the SPD also chipped in, publishing 
a pamphlet with the rather long yet barbed title: 
Who is for splitting the workers’ movement? The 
USPD. Who is for uniting the workers’ movement? 
The SPD. 

12. Wheeler cites an example where one of 

the party organisations in Berlin voted for the 
conditions “in spite of them”! 

13. G Zinoviev, ‘12 days in Germany’ in B Lewis 
and LT Lih (ed) Zinoviev and Martov: head to 
head in Halle London 2011, p64. 

14. Whether this was just revolutionary bravado 

or not, Zinoviev did not seem too bothered by the 
prospect of debating Martov. When he was asked 
what he thought of the latter’s attendance, whilst 
on the train to Halle, he responded: “Just leave 
Martov to me - you’ll see”. Quoted in C Geyer Die 
revolutionare Illusion: zur Geschichte des linken 
Fliigels der USPD Stuttgart 1976, p219. According 
to Bukharin, a majority of Politbureau members 
were concerned that allowing Martov a visa to 
travel to Germany might throw a spanner into 

the works of the Comintern. It was mainly due to 
Lenin’s stubborn insistence that they allowed him 
to leave for Germany (I Getzler Martov: a political 
biography of a Russian social democrat Cambridge 
2003, p208). 

15. I Getzler Martov: a political biography of a 
Russian social democrat Cambridge 2003, p164. 
16. Ibid p206. 

17. This was a common aspect of his critique 

of the Bolsheviks throughout his life. After the 
failure of the December 1905 uprising, Martov 
wrote to Axelrod: “... at a time of political lull, the 
Bolsheviks are bound to win, for the ‘spontaneity’ 
of revolution works for them; the limited 
consciousness of ‘conscious’ workers and the 
cursed, lifeless psychology of ‘kruzhkovshchina’ 
[little activist circle mentality] and “putschism’, 
which thrives in the underground, works for them.” 
Quoted in I Getzler Martov: a political biography 
of a Russian social democrat Cambridge 2003, 
p113. This quote provides further vindication 

of Lars T Lih’s research: the Mensheviks were 
characterised by their ‘worry about the workers’. 
18. Both Radek and Bukharin played a part in 
shaping developments in Germany. Unfortunately, 
the latter seems to have had visa problems and 
thus could not travel there. In the important 

run-up to the Halle congress, the former wrote 

a pamphlet against Hilferding, Crispien and 
Dittmann, accusing them of saying the same things 
as Scheidemann and acting as the “last guard of 
the Whites” (K Radek Die Masken sind gefallen 
Berlin 1920, p10). Unfortunately, the pamphlet 
did not arrive in time for the congress. Radek, 
who had done a lot of work in the West European 
Bureau of Comintern, was not present at Halle. He 
had been removed from the Comintern secretariat 
in August 1920 for opposing the presence of the 
KAPD at Comintern’s 2nd congress. However, he 
did represent Comintern at the fusion congress of 
the new, united KPD in December 1921. I thank 
comrade Ian Birchall for pointing this out. 

19. The title of Bertram Wolfe’s study, Three who 
made a revolution, is a case in point. 

20. A Lunacharsky Revolutionary silhouettes: 
Grigorii Ovseyevich Zinoviev (marxists.org/ 
archive/lunachar/works/silhouet/zinoviev.htm). 
21.L Trotsky Kamenev and Zinoviev (marxists. 
org/archive/trotsky/1937/xx/kamzinov.htm). 

22. As far as I can gather, the Halle congress of 
October 1920 is the only time during Lenin’s 
lifetime that a top Bolshevik leader left the borders 
of Soviet Russia to engage in a public defence 

of the Bolshevik approach in such a polarised 
discussion. 

23. C Geyer Die revolutionare Illusion Stuttgart 
1976, p218. According to Lars T Lih, later hostility 
towards Zinoviev within the Russian party 

often expressed itself in emphasising Zinoviev’s 
‘feminine’ qualities. 

24. Although all delegates were mandated to 

vote either with the left or the right, Geyer of the 
USPD left estimates that there were a number of 
‘waverers’ - about 15 in total - who were won over 
by Zinoviev’s speech. Considering all delegates 
were mandated, this is impressive. Prager, an 
opponent of Zinoviev, claims that this figure was 
closer to “two or three” (E Prager Geschichte 

der USPD: Entstehung und Entwicklung der 
Unabhangigen Sozialdemokratischen Partei 
Deutschlands Berlin 1921, p224). 

25. Lenin in particular placed great emphasis 

on congress records and was always itching for 
them to be completed, so that he could furnish his 
polemics. In spite of improved technology, hardly 
any records of left conferences are taken at all. 
Indeed, why would one bother to do so? 

26. In making this judgement, I am at odds with 
historians like Wheeler and Krause, who downplay 
the role of Bolshevism and reduce Zinoviev to a 
mere demagogue, speaking at a congress whose 
result was already fixed. 
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Units of state terrorism 


Harry McCallion Undercover war: Britain’s special forces and their secret battle against the IRA 


John Blake Publishing, 2020, pp304, £8.99 


arry McCallion is in a good 
| ee to know what the 

real situation was, following 
his seven tours of the occupied 
Six Counties of Northern Ireland 
with the Parachute Regiment and 
the Intelligence Company, together 
with six years service with the 
Special Air Service (SAS) and the 
Royal Ulster Constabulary. 

The British army’s war against 
the Provisional IRA between 1970 
and 1998, and its associated war 
against the republican community, 
is one of its most bitter and 
controversial in the history of the 
British empire. The fact that this is 
acknowledged within the first two 
pages of the book is a refreshing 
piece of honesty at least. As a result 
of its “murderous ill-discipline’, 
says McCallion, the “British 
army’s reputation was damaged for 
decades”. The author lays the blame 
for the early disasters firmly on the 
shoulders of brigadier Frank Kitson 
- aperson well known to many of us 
on the left in this period as an open 
advocate, if push comes to shove, of 
‘a very British coup’. 

McCallion describes Kitson’s 
Military Reaction Force (MRF) 
as basically a self-acting terrorist 
organisation under no_ outside 
control and _ revolving almost 
entirely round the brigadier and his 
anti-guerrilla warfare techniques, 
which were developed in Kenya 
when fighting the Mau Mau. We are 
told that the SAS and other covert 


sections of the army were banned 
from operating in Ulster initially, 
but all these regiments assigned 
men to the MRF. They operated 
in civilian clothes, with hairstyles, 
beards and dress common to young 
males of the period, and for all 
intents and purposes were indeed 
a state terrorist organisation with 
no formal connection to the armed 
forces - not least since they were 
ordered to murder people. 

There were no ‘rules’ of 
engagement’. The British state 
took no responsibility for them 
and troops assigned to them were 
instructed under the so-called 
‘deniable missions’. There was 
something of the rationale of the 
Black and Tans in much of this. 
Their murders, of which there were 
many - and McCallion exposes this 
early on with many of the names 
and circumstances of those killed 
- were either not reported at all (it 
being left for the RUC and public 
at large to conclude that these were 
sectarian murders or para-military 
executions); or else were explained 
as having occurred after members 
of the military ‘returned fire’, 
having been ‘caught in an ambush’. 
These crimes were ‘investigated’ by 
the military police, and the ‘murder 
squad’ version was recorded as fact 
without further enquiry. Their so- 
called ‘intelligence’ was woeful, 
having been brutalised and tortured 
out of basically anyone from the 
community - sometimes, it seems, 


because of their non-involvement 
with the armed struggle, on the 
twisted logic that such innocents 
would have no loyalty to the 
republican cause and be more 
willing to point the finger. In fact, 
the attitude of this unit was that 
everyone in the community was 
guilty or potentially guilty, so there 
was no presumption of innocence 
on the part of anyone. 

A consequence of the murder of 
unarmed Catholic civilians in drive- 
by shootings was that the RUC, and 
more generally the British army, 
blamed the loyalist militias, which 
often resulted in counterattacks 
or - worse - sectarian attacks on 
unarmed loyalist civilians. One 
would be naive indeed to see this 
as an unintended bonus rather than 
part of the overall reign of state- 
authorised terror. 

For example, MRF sergeant 
‘Taff’ Williams machine-gunned 
three Catholic men standing by 
a car in the same spot where 
innocent car passenger Jean Smyth 
had been murdered in an attack 
on their car previously. Williams 
used a Thompson submachine 
gun - a weapon favoured by the 
Provisionals. Another person in 
his own house was injured in the 
gunfire that killed the Catholic 
men. By sheer fluke the MSR car 
was intercepted by an RUC patrol 
and Williams was arrested. He was 
prosecuted for attempted murder. 
His cover story that the men had 


been armed was disproved by 
forensic evidence and eyewitnesses. 
But he was acquitted and stayed 
with the unit. Indeed, fellow unit 
members later swore to the author 
that he had killed at least 15 civilians 
to their knowledge. 

There was concern that such 
cavalier murder and indiscipline 
was highly counterproductive and 
helped intensify the solidarity of 
the republican community, and this 
set alarm bells ringing amongst the 
more conventional of the state’s 
armed forces. By the time they 
moved to disband the MRF, it 
had killed at least 40 identifiably 
innocent civilians - but comrades in 
the republican community say this 
is a gross underestimate and put the 
real number at over 100. The author 
himself comments: “The _ total 
number of people killed by MRF 
will never be known.” 


‘ ) 

Clean 
The mantle of conducting Britain’s 
undercover surveillance and 


counterinsurgency operations now 
passed to the SAS (although the 
problem for the government was 
one of recognising the war in Ireland 
as just that, when it had throughout 
claimed the violence was just down 
to criminal political gangs and was 
not a liberation struggle). 

The B company of the SAS 
was consequently ‘disbanded’ (or 
‘debadged’). While half the unit 
was then engaged in recruiting 


and training a force to replace the 
MRF, the other half was formally 
disengaged from the SAS and 
now operated in plain clothes 
despite being armed. Far from 
being a ‘clean’ replacement for the 
murderous MRF, however, the new 
force aspired to be a more efficient 
version of the old one, taking over 
its old barracks in Hollywood, 
County Down. 

It is interesting that the 
author mentions the fact that the 
briefings given to this new team 
on republican and loyalist militias 
were built on MI5 infiltration - 
sleepers and informers within the 
respective ranks of the rival militias. 
It was after a period of strenuous 
Operations to break the command 
chain of the respective Belfast 
brigades, including the identification 
and arrest of alleged brigade 
commanders, that the ‘debadged’ 
unit was disbanded. It was replaced 
by the other half of what had been “B 
Company’ - now under the new title 
of the 14th Intelligence Detachment 
(nicknamed ‘The Det’ and officially 
titled the Special Reconnaissance 
Unit). 

From its inception this unit had 
the operational strength of a normal 
infantry company - a lot of plain- 
clothes, civilian-looking assassins 
in normal cars with lethal weaponry, 
coming and going without apparent 
constraint and control. McCallion 
was a leading member of this unit. 
He outlines how operators were 
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encouraged to grow long hair and 
moustaches, which was fashionable 
among young men of their age in 
civilian life. A nice touch also was 
the inclusion of shopping bags, cots 
or child seats in their cars. Operators 
were taught to imitate an Ulster 
accent for one-sentence replies to 
questions. 

But they were also trained 
in ‘CQB’ (close-quarter battle) 
techniques, including the close- 
range use of the Browning 9mm 
pistol (“the workhorse of the Det’’) 
- in fact, according to the author, 
“most operators could draw and 
hit a target in less than a second”. 
The weapons, we are told, were 
frequently “customised”: eg, an 
extended 20-round magazine, 
which one would not have normally 
associated with ‘targeted’, still 
less ‘low-key, surveillance’ 
operations. All operators would 
carry a ‘car weapon’ - sometimes an 
American MAC-10. This is a highly 
inaccurate, rapid-firing weapon that 
fires a large number of lethal bullets 
in a very short time - never mind the 
accuracy: judge it by the death count. 
This weapon was not removed from 
usage by ‘the Det’ or SBS until the 
1980s, when it was replaced by the 
Heckler and Kosh MPS. The author 
makes no apology for the fact that 
the purpose of the Det was to wage 
war on the insurgency, although by 
1976 the ‘non-political’ game was 
up, and the SAS was officially sent 
into Ulster - where, of course, in one 
form or another it had been from the 
Start. 

McCallion, while trying to 
persuade us that his unit was now the 
‘good guys’, admits to the murder 
of two Protestant civilians with no 
political or military affiliation, who 
they had assumed, he claims, were 
members of the Provisional IRA. 
The two men had been shooting 
pigeons, but had had the air let out 
of their tyres by someone while 
they were doing that. Members of 
a passing Det unit laughed loudly 
as they drove by and the men 
assumed that these were the people 
responsible for letting the air out 
and set off in hot pursuit - only to 
be shot dead as they confronted the 
unit. McCallion here is more honest 
than when he offers his cover for 
other deaths associated with the unit 
- when he claims it was ‘a mistake’ 
or ‘not us’. Indeed, as his story 
unfolds, the number of innocent 
people mentioned as accidently or 
mistakenly killed is quite breath- 
taking. 

We had _ previously always 
been accused of making up such 
accusations, and/or it was blamed 
on republican or loyalist fighters, 
but here we have it from the 
horse’s mouth. Additionally, the 
explanation repeated more _ than 
once that captured republicans 
‘had attempted to grab weapons 
and were shot dead’ must be taken 
with a large pinch of salt, I think. 
There was the ‘murder on the rock’ 
(Gibraltar), in which three unarmed 
members of the IRA were shot dead 
in public because they went for their 
(non-existent) guns; or the case of 
the woman who suffered the same 
fate for attempting to detonate a car 
bomb (in a vehicle found to have 
no explosives in it). The original 
allegations were repeated in the 
teeth of witness’s evidence to the 
contrary, but now the author admits 
that in fact the victims were unarmed 
in those two cases. Republicans, of 
course, will not be surprised, as they 
lived through these events in their 
communities, but the British public 
might well be, if this book is widely 
read, as it surely should be. 


Absent analysis 


In among McCallion’s review of 
the struggles, his chronicles of who 
shot who and how it happened, 


there is one thing that is notable 
by its absence. Although Bloody 
Sunday is mentioned in passing 
as just one of the “events” of the 
war, there is not any description or 
analysis of it. There is no attempt at 
justification or explanation for what 
is now virtually acknowledged by 
the British state to have been cold- 
blooded murder - just a deafening 
silence from McCallion. 

Another absent analysis concerns 
the degree of penetration by state 
forces into the commanding areas of 
the IRA in an attempt to influence the 
political direction of the republican 
movement. Some of this came to 
the surface following the signing 
of the Good Friday agreement, with 
former senior Provisionals breaking 
cover. But I suppose such a book 
was always unlikely to give us 
chapter and verse on such matters, 
even supposing the author was in 
a position to provide some kind 
of comprehensive revelation. He 
doubtless knows much more than 
he says - as do current key players 
in the republican movement in my 
view. 

The early, highly accurate 
targeting of commanders of the IRA 
Belfast Brigade, revealed in this 
book, was not, as suggested due to 
undercover intelligence work, when 
so much else of it was so wrong. 
Someone was simply tipping off 
the occupying forces - including 
even the commanders’ quite 
sophisticated undercover identities 
and remote safe-house operations. 
The author tells us that, in response 
to the “increasing penetration of 
their organisation by both MIS5 
and RUC special branch’, the 
Provos formed an internal security 
organisation aimed at discovering 
and eliminating informers and 
sleepers. He happily informs us that 
the senior officer of the IRA, who 
had been charged with setting it up 
and operating it, was in fact an RUC 
special branch double agent. 

It is literally breathtaking 
how so many once respected and 
trusted ‘leaders’ of the republican 
movement, in full knowledge of 
the sacrifice and loss suffered 
by the people, were all the while 
committing such treachery. It is hard 
to credit that even tiny breakaway 
groups like the Irish People’s 
Liberation Organisation (a split 
from the Irish National Liberation 
Army, but with some left-dissident 
former IRA members in its ranks) 
had also been penetrated and the 
RUC had known before it happened 
about an attack that was one of its 
few anti-state operations. 

It is illustrative that the book 
states that a major strategy of the 
undercover units was _ recruiting 
informers and so having deep 
plants inside the Provisional IRA 
- together with misdirecting the 
movement’s own internal security, 
so that men totally innocent of 
collaboration with the state were 
killed. McCallion claims that one 
of the main drives behind the 
abandonment of the armed struggle 
was this degree of penetration - with 
three out of every four operations 
known to the army in advance, 
thanks to information received 
from within the Belfast brigade 
in particular. The special branch 
later claimed that one in every 20 
members of the brigade was an 
informer or plant. Such penetration 
could not have happened without 
the gross treachery we had long 
suspected and this book confirms it. 
But it must also be said that the book 
reluctantly admits the occupying 
forces were far from having things 
all their own way, and many daring 
and skilful engagements by the 
Provos are recounted, in which 
their members sometimes paid the 
ultimate price. However, the author 
concedes that for every operation 


that ended in the capture or death 
of a “terrorist”, there were hundreds 
that did not. 

One of the not so well-known 
facts about SAS _ operations 
concerns their possession of 
American fragmentation grenades 
apparently without official 
authorisation: the author confesses 
that they were ready for deployment 
with attack units and their use was 
threatened. We are not told how it 
was possible to have large numbers 
of unauthorised weapons present on 
raids and how they were obtained. 

There is one very telling line 
used by McCallion, given the 
subsequent, unprovoked, mass 
civilian murder on Bloody Sunday. 
In a lull in operations on all sides, he 
tells us, SAS troops decided to make 
themselves a target “and invite the 
PIRA to come out and play” on the 
day of the massacre. I have always 
thought the Parachute Regiment 
was doing just that when it went into 
Derry - what the paras considered 
to be the Provos’ back yard and 
certainly the community in which 
their families lived. It was a come- 
on meant to draw an enraged IRA 
into a full-blown, no-holds-barred 
shoot-out. But republican units had, 
by agreement with the marchers, 
withdrawn from the area, to prevent 
just such an excuse for murder. 
As we know, no-one was there to 
be drawn out, and the people who 
were shot down were all unarmed 
civilians. So that throwaway line 
has a wider ring of truth to it. 

The heavy penetration of the 
leadership caused the IRA’s active 
service units (ASUs) to become 
almost self-acting and __ self- 
contained, as there was only a very 
loose overall control of operations. 
This was aimed at stopping plants 
and informers, but the downside was 
very dubious, not to say murderous: 
targets were selected without any 
clear strategy guiding the armed 
struggle. For the Provisionals, the 
ostensible overall control tactics 
and direction had been given by the 
eight-member Army Council. 


Constitutionalism 


However, by the mid-70s the overall 
political and military leadership had 
been transferred to Gerry Adams 
and Martin McGuiness of Sinn 
Féin, who by that time had lost any 
belief in a military victory for the 
republican movement (although 
they did not admit that publicly). 
This had serious implications for 
the ongoing military campaign - 
and the poor sods at the front end 
of it. Politically it meant taking 
the movement back to where they 
had come from when they were 
formed. It meant steering the whole 
movement away from _ military 
insurgency and toward (at first) 
radical politics and then ultimately 
constitutionalism. 

Opposition within the military 
and the political movement by key 
individuals was put down to the 
upfront threat of assassination in 
the case of Ivor Bell, the former 
IRA chief of staff, who later split 
from Sinn Féin. But other, less 
isolated military and __ political 
leaders moved into open opposition 
to the leadership and its new 
strategy. Not only did they devise 
new military tactics, but they were 
the most successful of the whole 
campaign. However, a well-placed 
double agent within the IRA - and 
possibly at least one of the eight on 
the Army Council - started to work 
for the defeat of the revised military 
campaign. 

The SAS spent the five years 
between 1985 and 1990 directing 
its operations against this new 
military initiative and leadership. 
From this point on, the most 
meticulous of JIRA _ operations, 
which were skilfully planned and 


prepared, became excuses for mass 
executions, as “Senior sources 
within the PIRA” gave away the 
full operational details directly to 
the MI5, enabling ambushes to be 
set up. The Provisional ‘dissidents’ 
were being purged with direct help 
from the SAS. The authenticity of 
this evidence, quoting who was 
being set up and what was known 
of the plans which were supposed 
to be highly secret, can hardly be 
in question. McCallion had earlier 
in his book noted the intention of 
Adams and McGuiness to wage 
war on anyone within or without 
the organisation in order to be 
the only game in town - and one 
whose aims would be directed by 
themselves alone. But - speaking 
either for himself or for the SAS and 
their handlers - he states that this 
was seen as mutually beneficial: 
“Ultimately the crushing of internal 
dissent and the forging of a largely 
unified republican policy was to be 
one of the most decisive factors in 
bringing the Troubles to an end” 
(p143). 

The leading opposition faction 
within the IRA was focused around 
the East Tyrone brigade. It had 
become the main focus of the state’s 
conscious effort to intervene in the 
internal political division (not for 
the first time in republican history): 


In the coming decade, the SAS, 
acting on high-level source 
intelligence from the very top 
of the PIRA, would further 
degrade the capabilities of the 
East Tyrone brigade. By the 
time a_ political compromise 
was reached between _ the 
republican movement and the 
British government, the Tyrone 
brigade would be in no position 
to challenge its own leadership’s 
new commitment to _ peace 


(p219). 


The South Armagh and East Tyrone 
brigades were the only main units 
of the PIRA which state forces 
were totally unable to penetrate and 
so compromise from within. The 
author claims it was not until the 
1994 ceasefire - when these units, 
on instruction from above, lowered 
their guard - that the penetration of 
these brigades was facilitated. 

The suggestion from the author 
is that Gerry Adams himself was the 
MIS5 informer - the Daily Mail has 
run with a double-page inside story 
focusing solely on this accusation, 
while ignoring the army’s history of 
murder also revealed by McCallion 
(August 8). For us, of course, the 
two are inseparably connected. 

This is a valuable book, and it 
is, aS claimed, “from the horse’s 
mouth”. It gives credence to long- 
held suspicions that the Provisional 
leadership, both political and 
military, was both penetrated from 
without and weakened by internal 
political degeneration and outright 
treachery. For ordinary members of 
the British public - who have taken 
at face value the story of brave and 
principled British soldiers fighting 
a ruthless enemy by Queensbury 
rules - this book should be a 
revelation. 

For that reason, I doubt it 
will be given huge publicity or 
be widely distributed. I cannot, 
for example, see any Panorama 
TV documentary based upon it. 
Undercover war 1s, of course, 
written by a faithful former member 
of many of the assassination 
squads he writes about and he 
has doubtless kept to his chest far 
more than he has revealed (the fact 
he was allowed to publish all this 
begs a number of questions). But 
I totally recommend this book, the 
implications of which are shocking 
and far-reaching ® 

David John Douglass 


What we 
fight for 


M@ Without organisation the 
working class is nothing; with 
the highest form of organisation 
it is everything. 

M@ There exists no real Communist 
Party today. There are many 
so-called ‘parties’ on the left. In 
reality they are confessional sects. 
Members who disagree with the 
prescribed ‘line’ are expected to 
gag themselves in public. Either 
that or face expulsion. 


— Communists operate according 
to the principles of democratic 
centralism. Through ongoing debate 
we Seek to achieve unity in action 
and a common world outlook. As 
long as they support agreed actions, 
members should have the right to 
speak openly and form temporary 
or permanent factions. 


— Communists oppose all impe- 
rialist wars and occupations but 
constantly strive to bring to the fore 
the fundamental question—-ending war 
is bound up with ending capitalism. 


@ Communists are internationalists. 
Everywhere we strive for the closest 
unity and agreement of working class 
and progressive parties ofall countries. 
We oppose every manifestation 
of national sectionalism. It is an 
internationalist duty to uphold the 
principle, “One state, one party’. 

M@ The working class must be 
organised globally. Without a global 
Communist Party, a Communist 
International, the struggle against 
capital 1s weakened and lacks 
coordination. 


= Communists have no interest 
apart from the working class 
as a whole. They differ only in 
recognising the importance of 
Marxism as a guide to practice. 
That theory is no dogma, but 
must be constantly added to and 
enriched. 


M Capitalism in its ceaseless 
search for profit puts the future 
of humanity at risk. Capitalism is 
synonymous with war, pollution, 
exploitation and crisis. As a global 
system capitalism can only be 
superseded globally. 


@ The capitalist class will never 
willingly allow their wealth and 
power to be taken away by a 
parliamentary vote. 


M@ We will use the most militant 
methods objective circumstances 
allow to achieve a federal republic 
of England, Scotland and Wales, 
a united, federal Ireland and a 
United States of Europe. 


—® Communists favour industrial 
unions. Bureaucracy and class 
compromise must be fought and 
the trade unions transformed into 
schools for communism. 


@ Communists are champions of 
the oppressed. Women’s oppression, 
combating racism and chauvinism, 
and the struggle for peace and 
ecological sustainability are just 
as much working class questions 
as pay, trade union rights and 
demands for high-quality health, 
housing and education. 


M Socialism represents victory 
in the battle for democracy. It is 
the rule of the working class. 
Socialism is either democratic or, 
as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, it 
turns into its opposite. 


M Socialism is the first stage 
of the worldwide transition to 
communism—a system which 
knows neither wars, exploitation, 
money, classes, states nor nations. 
Communism is general freedom 
and the real beginning of human 
history. 
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Winning the battle 


Celebrating the conviction of Golden Dawn leaders 1s all well and good, says Eddie Ford, but freedom of 
speech 1s the left’s biggest weapon 


fter a trial lasting over 
Ae: years, with 60 defence 
lawyers and 250 witnesses, 
an Athens court last week ruled that 
the fascist party, Golden Dawn, 
is a “criminal organisation”. The 
court also announced verdicts for 
68 defendants, including the party’s 
leader, Nikolaos Michaloliakos, 
and 18 former MPs and MEPs, who 
were convicted of various offences, 
such as murder, attempted murder, 
assault and so on. Tens of thousands 
celebrated outside the court house, 
some comparing the moment to the 
liberation of Athens from the Nazis. 
One of those convicted, Giorgos 
Roupakias, had already confessed to 
the murder of 34-year-old leftwing 
rapper Pavlos Fyssas, popularly 
known as “Killah P” - who was chased 
and stabbed to death as he came out 
of a bar. The outcry generated by this 
murder forced the rightwing New 
Democracy government - then led by 
Antonis Samaras - to do something 
about GD. Under pressure from 
ND’s coalition partner, Pasok, a full 
investigation was launched, with 
Michaloliakos spending 18 months 
in pre-trial detention (the maximum 
possible). Yet the case only went 
to trial in 2015 after Syriza came 
to office (it was certainly never ‘in 
power’). GD’s leaders now face 
up to 15 years in prison, though the 
organisation has not been officially 
banned. In other words, the party was 
not done over by the courts for being 
unconstitutional - rather, for blatant 
violations of the criminal code 
(premeditated murder, protection 
rackets, etc). 
Before his account was closed 


down, Michaloliakos tweeted: 
“When illegal immigrants are the 
majority in Greece, when [the 


government] hands over everything 
to Turkey, when millions of Greeks 
are unemployed on the street, they 
will remember Golden Dawn.” 

As for its political outlook, it 1s a 
noxious brew of ultra-nationalism 
and reactionary prejudices of the 
worst sort - Michaloliakos himself 
being an open Hitler admirer, once 
saying in a TV interview: “There 
were no crematoria, it’s a lie. Or gas 
chambers.” GD is notorious for its use 
of symbolism and imagery redolent 
of the Nazis. Unsurprisingly, its role 
models are the former Greek dictators, 
Ioannis Metaxas of the ‘August 4 
regime’ (1936-41) and Georgios 
Papadopoulos of the ‘Regime of the 
Colonels’ (1967-74). To this end, at 
the age of 16 Michaloliakos joined 
the nationalist August 4 Party led 
by Konstantinos Plevris - the latter 
describing himself as a “Nazi, fascist, 
racist, anti-democrat, anti-Semite”’. 
Michaloliakos helped to found the 





Golden Dawn: no mistaking where it got its inspiration from 


North Macedonia, southern Bulgaria, 
and ultimately Greece’s reconquest 
of Constantinople (modern-day 
Istanbul) and western Anatolia - a 
totally mad idea. They also want 
the complete Hellenisation of Greek 
Macedonia and western Thrace 
through the expulsion of northern 
Greece’s last remaining Macedonian- 
speaking minority (the so-called 
‘Slavophone Greeks’) and_ the 
Turkish-speaking Muslim minority 
of East Macedonia and Thrace that 
were settled during the Ottoman 
period. Naturally, they aspire “to 
combat Islam in the region’, as they 
did by contributing fighters to the 
Greek Volunteer Guard that helped 
capture Srebrenica during the 1992- 
95 Bosnian war. 

In May 2009, GD took part in 
the European elections and received 
23,564 votes (0.5%). A year later it 
gained 5.3% of the vote in Athens, 
winning its first municipal council 
seat. But its breakthrough came in 
the parliamentary elections of May 
2012, when it picked up 7.0% of 
the popular vote and won 21 seats 
in the 300-member house. As a 
result of the January 2015 election 
the party became the third largest in 
parliament, despite winning only 17 
seats on 6.3% of the vote. We must 
remember that the Greek parliament 
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operates the undemocratic ‘top-up’ 
system, whereby 50 seats are given 
as a bonus to the party receiving the 
largest share of the vote, being filled 
by candidates of that party who were 
not declared elected on the lower 
rungs (the constituencies) using a 
semi-proportional system. 

In the last general election of 
July 2019, GD failed to win enough 
votes to reach the 3% threshold 
necessary for entering the legislature. 
However, Ioannis Lagos, one of 
its founder members, who was 
convicted last week, had earlier 
racked up enough votes to become a 
member of the European parliament 
under the banner of his own hastily 
formed party, National Popular 
Consciousness. Then there is Greeks 
for the Fatherland, founded on June 
4 this year by former Golden Dawn 
spokesman Ilias Kasidiaris, now 
getting between 1.5% and 3% in the 
opinion polls. Kasidiaris states that 
his new party 1s ideologically close to 
nationalist movements like Lega Nord 
in Italy. It currently has 17 regional 
and 34 municipal councillors. Maybe 
Michaloliakos was right when he 
said that the Greeks will “remember” 
Golden Dawn. It lives on. 


Thorns 
Obviously, the Socialist Workers 

















Party is pleased as punch that Golden 
Dawn has been declared a “criminal 
organisation’. Panos Garganas from 
Athens tells us in Socialist Worker 
that the verdict is a “huge blow” to 
Nazis and a “boost” to anti-fascists 
everywhere. He also claims to “owe a 
lot to the Anti-Nazi League in Britain, 
which provided an example of how to 
fight the Nazis, and we have built on 
that tradition” (October 9). 

Anyway, what the SWP comrades 
are celebrating is GD being made 
illegal - even if technically that is not 
actually the case. For communists, 
this is a dangerous line of argument, 
as state bans on ‘extremist’ far-right 
organisations will inevitably rebound 
on ‘extremist’ far-left organisations 
and the wider workers’ movement 
generally. After all, we pose far 
more of a threat to the capitalist 
system. On the same page as the 
article by comrade Garganas, there 
is a link to a piece first published in 
February called ‘Their free speech 
and ours’.' This article makes the 
correct observation that Marxists are 
in favour of full freedom of speech, 
saying “socialists fight for the widest 
possible expansion of democracy” 
and the “historic battle for free 
speech is to guarantee the right to 
speak without intervention from the 
state or the boss” - which does not 
mean “the right to speak unopposed 
or uncontested from below”. 

But it seems that the right to free 
speech does not extend to bigots. 
Paraphrasing the views put forward 
by the Free Speech Union recently 
set up by the rightwing journalist, 
Toby Young, Socialist Worker says: 
“The argument runs that free speech 
means the right to say whatever you 
want, whenever you want, to whoever 
you want, without consequences”. 
Therefore being “offensive is not 
offensive, it is expressing free 
speech” and “anyone who objects 
is objecting to free speech, which 
means they’re the fascists’. It 
adds that “one consequence of this 
dangerous bilge is that if you tell 
racist bigots that standing up for 
racism and bigotry makes them brave 
free speech defenders, they’re going 
to act on it”. But people “have won 
the right not to be harassed, abused 
and attacked by bigots” - the distinct 
implication of the entire article being 
that bigots and racists are beyond the 
pale and so freedom of speech must 


not extend to them. 

True, the article does say no- 
platforming is only for fascists and 
Nazis, not bigots or reactionaries 
generally. But it is worth making the 
point that, in October 1939, Leon 
Trotsky was prepared to testify as 
a witness before the House Un- 
American Activities Committee. He 
was denied a visa, but if you read 
what he was going to say to the 
committee, he opposed the banning 
of the American Nazi Party on the 
grounds that “the outlawing of fascist 
groups would inevitably have a 
fictitious character: as reactionary 
organisations they can easily change 
colour and adapt themselves to any 
kind of organisational form” - because 
“the influential sections of the ruling 
class and of the governmental 
apparatus sympathise considerably 
with them and these sympathies 
inevitably increase during times of 
political crisis”.* Furthermore, argues 
Trotsky, “under the conditions of the 
bourgeois regime, all suppression 
of political rights and freedom, 
no matter whom they are directed 
against in the beginning, in the 
end inevitably bear down upon the 
working class, particularly its most 
advanced elements - that is a law of 
history” (my emphasis). It is a shame 
that the self-declared followers of 
Leon Trotsky ignore his teachings. 

Then there is Karl Marx. As a 
matter of principle he stood for 
untrammelled freedom of speech. As 
he famously declared, “I am bold, 
but the law commands my style to be 
restrained. Grey on grey is the sole 
colour of freedom, the authorised 
one.” Not to mention: “you could not 
pluck the rose without its thorns!” - 
that is, free speech comes with thorns. 
Some people will unavoidably get 
hurt or upset. Of course, this does not 
mean the right to shout “Fire!”’ in a 
crowded theatre. Nor are we saying 
that it is legitimate to plot to shoot 
someone, just so long as you do not 
pull the actual trigger yourself! 

Freedom of speech is a key 
weapon for the left not only in the 
battle for democracy, but for the 
wider struggle for socialism itself @ 


eddie.ford@weeklyworker.co.uk 
Notes 


1. socialistworker.co.uk/art/49655/ 
Their+freet+speecht+and-+ours. 
2. marxists.org/archive/trotsky/1939/03/dies.htm. 
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“Popular National Movement - 
Golden Dawn” in 1993. 

GD’s main programme is_ to 
promote the idea of a Greater Greece 
through the expansion of Greek 
territory into southern Albania 
(Northern Epirus), the Republic of 


until further notice, commencing on This replaces any previous order from this account. (*delete) 





UK subscribers: Pay by standing order and | Tel: 
save £12 a year. Minimum £12 every 3 
months... but please pay more if you can. 





Date 





Email: 





Signed 
Address 


Name (PRINT) 








Send a cheque or postal order payable to ‘Weekly Worker’ at: 
Weekly Worker, BCM Box 928, 
London WCIN 3XX 


Sub: £/€ 














Donation: £/€ 





